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Leo ENM1.’s Message to the Twentieth Century: 


Che Ssreatest misfortune is never fo have known Jesus 
Christ. Christ is the fountain-bead of all Sood. Mankind 
can no more be saved without bis power than if can be re- 
deemed without bis mercy. 

When Jesus Christ.is absent human reason fails, being be- 
reft of its chief protection and lisht; and the very end is 
lost sight of for which, under God’s providence, human so- 
ciety bas been built up. 

Co reject Dosma is simply to deny Christianity. It is 
evident that they whose intellects reject the yoke of Christ 
are obstinately striving against God. Baving shaken off 
God’s authority, they are by no means freer, for they will 
fall beneath some buman sway. 

God alone is life. All other beinss partake of life, but 
are not life. Christ, from all eternity and by bis very na- 
ture, is “‘the Life,’”’ just as be is “the Cruth,’’ because Be 
is God of God. If any one abide not in Me, be shall be 
cast forth as a branch, and sball wither, and they sball 
Sather bim up and cast bim into the fire, and be burneth 
(Jobn xv. 6). 

Once remove all impediments ‘and allow the spirit of 
Christ to revive and Srow in a nation, and that nation shall 
be healed. 

Che world bas heard cnoush of the so-called “rights of 
man.”’ Let it hear something of the rights of God. 

Che common welfare ursently demands a return to Bim 
from whom we should never bave sone astray; to bim who 
is the Way, the Cruth, and the Life,—and this on the part 
not only of individuals but of society as a whole. 
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THE ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF LEO XIII. 
BY REV. A. P. DOYLE, C.S.P. 


E have placed as the opening chapter of Tii) 

CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE the ringing words 

of the great Leo announcing Jesus Christ as the 

master of hearts and the healer of the nations, and 

bidding all men to look to Him for salvati 

The great master mind of the Vatican sees with more than 

prophetic eye the years that are to come. Whatever of diffi 

culties there may be retarding the triumph of the truth, what- 

ever mists of the morn may gather about the pathway of progress, 

still there is one figure that looms up compelling our attention, 

away from whom we shall stray only to our hurt, and back to 

whom we must always turn for wisdom, solace, and guidance. 
HE Is JESUS CHRIST, the Day Star from on high. 

This is Leo’s message to the Twentieth Century. The great 
saint in Rome has been in touch with the hidden things of 
God for the greater part of the century agone. There are con- 
centrated in his person the experiences of men and things during 
this age, the most wonderful the world has known. He is the 
wise man, the scer, and the prophet, and with his hand drawing 
aside the veil of eternity he looks back to speak to the world. 

It is related that the great orator of the Cheyennes on a 
famous occasion, describing the black robe in his own poetic 
language, said: “In the land of the Cheyennes there is a 
mountain higher :than all the mountains around him. All the 
Cheyennes know that mountain; even our forefathers knew 
him. When children we ran around wheresoever we wanted. 
We were never afraid to lose our way so long as we could see 
that mountain, which would show us home again. When 
grown up we followed the buffalo and the elk; we cared not 
where we pursued the running deer so long as the mountain 
was in sight, for we knew he was ever a safe guide, and never 
failed in his duty. When men we fought the Sioux, the Crows, 
and the Pale Faces. We went after {the enemy though the 
way ran high up and low down. Our hearts trembled not on 
account of the road, for as long as we could see the moun- 
tain we felt sure of finding our home again. When far away 
our hearts leaped for joy on seeing him, because he told us 
our home came nearer. During the winter the snow covered 
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all the earth with a mantle of white. We could no longer tell 
him from other mountains except by his height, which told us he 
was ‘he mountain. Sometimes dark clouds gathered above. They 
hid his head from our sight and out from them flew fiery darts, 
boring holes in his sides. The thunder shook him from head to 
foot, but the storm passed away, and the mountain stood for ever.”’ 

In a larger and deeper sense this mountain is JESUS CHRIST 
filling the earth with his massive grandeur. His figure towers 
above all other personages of history. His feet are planted on 
the eternal bases. Around about his head have been gathered the 
storms and contentions of the ages, but he changes never. He 
is yesterday, to-day, the same for ever. His teaching is as un- 
changeable as the granite rocks, and yet his heart is as tender as 
a mother’s. No matter how far men have wandered away in pur- 
suit of the truth, no matter how devious have been their paths in 
vice, yet one look at this towering figure has brought them back 
to their home. On the eternal bosom of the mountain nations 
have fed their children and peoples have builded their roof-trees, 
and out from the divine heart “that had compassion on the 
multitudes’ they have drawn the sustenance to feed their hun- 
gry souls and to satisfy the craving of their higher nature. 

To the heathen who sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death as well as to the cultured pagan among the civilized 
nations Leo says that “the greatest misfortune is never to have 
known Jesus Christ.” To the religious teachers of the world who 
preach their own little selves and not the words of Christ he says: 
“Mankind can no more be saved without his power than it 
can be redeemed without his mercy”; to the philosopher and 
the agnostic scientists who think to solve the deep problems 
of earth as well as the high things of heaven by their own un- 
aided reason: “When Jesus Christ is absent human reason 
fails, being bereft of its chief protection and light.” 

To the men of Israel who would have no creeds and want 
no religion with exact dogmatic teaching, he affirms that “ To 
reject dogma is simply to deny Christianity.” To the states- 
men who banish far from the schools all knowledge of God, 
and who would rule their rebellious people by a rod of iron 
and keep in subjection the proletariat by the policeman’s club, 
he says: “* Once remove all impediments and allow the spirit of 
Christ to revive and grow in a nation, and that nation shall be 
healed.”” To the socialists who clamor for the destruction of 
thrones and the disestablishment of social organization, he says: 
“The world has heard enough of the socalled ‘ rights of man.’ 
Let it hear something of the rights of God. To the man who 
seeks to cultivate the higher life he repeats the words of Christ: 
“Tf any one abide not in Me, he shall be cast forth as a branch, 
and shall wither, and they shall gather him up and cast him into 
the fire, and he burneth.”” And to all men he says: ‘“ The com- 
mon welfare urgently demands a return to Him from whom we 
should never have gone astray; to Him who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life; and this on the part not only of indivi- 
duals but of society as a whole.” 
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SAINT PAUL THE APOSTLE AND OUR MODERN 
LiFe. 


BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


‘* Be ye imitators of me, as I also am of Christ.”—/. Cor. iv. 16. 


Infinite God, it is true also that in some re. 

spects no image is quite like any of the others, 

From Mary Immaculate down to the last and 

least in God’s great calendar each individual 
presents a new reflection of the Infinite Holiness shining in 
upon him, and saint differs from saint in sanctity as star from 
star in glory. A gracious dispensation it is too; for thus 
among the endlessly varied types of holiness each epoch, each 
class, each person may discover a model possessed of peculiar 
attractions. Nor does the cultivation of a special devotion to 
this or that saint in any way imply a departure from the 
spirit of A Kempis, or a sin against the teaching of the church. 
Rather we may say, that a particular affection for some one 
saint is a first instinct with fervent Catholics. Experience, 
moreover, proves the legitimacy of this impulse, since we all 
find valuable aids to progress in the fostering of a special love 
toward those particular men and women whose characteristics 
or histories possess peculiar personal charm for us. 


SAINT PAUL A TYPE FOR THE PRESENT DAY. 


Among the saints most fascinating to the age and country 
in which we live, a certain pre-eminence must be accorded to 
the man whose conversion is commemorated by the church on 
the twenty-fifth day of the month of January. Often enough 
during the nineteenth century—nor will it be otherwise in the 
twentieth—Saint Paul has been depicted as an attractive ideal 
of sanctity, as an embodiment of the characteristics which 
appeal most powerfully to the noblest instincts of the modern 
mind. In other words, we are brought to believe that if our 
civilization is to be crowned with the glory of holiness, it 
must be done by souls formed on the type of him whom Saint 
Augustine named “the great Apostle”—men of high ideals, 
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void of selfishness, submissive to authority, filled with the 
spirit of prayer, consumed with zeal for God’s glory, counting 
all else as loss beside the excellent knowledge of Christ, and 
yet withal impulsive, energetic, practical, intolerant of defeat, 
determined, tireless, broad-minded, independent, free-spirited, 
progressive. Not a few thinkers, deeply concerned with the 
development of religious life in our generation, affirm that the 
type of manhood representing what is best among us will be 
led to attain the summit of divine love only when the lessons 
taught by Saint Paul have been faithfully learned! We, then, 
who are eager for the building up of Christ’s Kingdom must 
carefully study this remarkable saint, and realize what is im- 
plied in the great sanctity of a man whose characteristics were 
refined, developed, and consecrated by grace, but whose pow- 
erful personality seemed least subdued when by his own testi- 
mony he was living no longer his own life, but the life of the 
Christ within him. 


PAUL’S MODERNITY. 


This special affection which our contemporaries cherish for 
Saint Paul is based in great measure upon their strong sense 
of fellow-feeling with him. True, an outline of the early 
Roman Empire constructed with a view to demonstrating its re- 
semblance to our own society might reveal as many difficul- 
ties as proofs for the thesis. But putting aside the question 
of a close analogy of this sort, we can affirm at least that the 
historic Paul of the first century strikingly resembles the ideal 
Christian of the twentieth. Exchange Hellenistic Greek for 
English, and his dress for ours; forget that we worship in 
magnificent temples and with a splendid ritual, whereas Paul 
adored Christ in the humble upper chambers of Troas and 
Ephesus, that we are born in the presence of a mighty organ- 
ization which he helped to create, that we inherit a perfected 
liturgy and ceremonial whereof only the simple beginnings were 
known to him, that larger worlds than his age dreamed of now 
reverence the religion at whose cradle he watched; disregard 
this surface-contrast, and it becomes evident that as the faith 
he preached is one with that which we profess, so are the 
traits predominant in him one with those which we consider 
to be the essential requirements of a true Christian character. 
Thus strong is the kinship between the oldest church and the 
youngest, thus tightly welded the chain binding the ancient 
Asiatics and the races that crowd upon this new continent, 
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thus similar the ideal of Paul and of America. For what our 
energetic people need, and what they thoroughly -appreciate 
when obtained, is a teacher who counsels them to consecrate, 
without destroying, liberty and activity, and who shows them 
by personal example how in a busy, hurrying life to remain 
mindful that in the inner sanctuary of their souls dwells the 
living God, whose temple, not made by hands, their bodies are. 










PROBLEMS OF PRACTICAL LIVING, 







As in theology, so too in real life, the workings of grace 
give rise to most intricate problems. When to pray, and when 
to act? what share of our success to attribute to divine in- 
fluence, and what to our own eternal vigilance? when to 
trust Providence, and when to exert our best personal energy? 
which human inclinations to suppress, and which to foster 
and supernaturalize ?—these are questions continually torment- 
ing the earnest seeker after holiness. In choosing a vocation 
should we follow our natural attrait as a God-given sign, or 
ignore it from dread of lurking selfishness? Should we some- 
times stand out against the counsel of others, or always hum- 
bly yield? Should we maintain principle rigidly, or become 
adaptable, be strong or gentle, determined or winning? 
Should we renounce or tenderly care for father and mother, 
sisters and brothers, invite criticism or disregard it, secure 
ourselves from the danger of excessive affection within an im- 
penetrable reserve or strive to charm all men by sweetness? 
Such problems constantly confront every one undertaking 
to lead an intelligently devout life. The ability to solve them 
is an uncommon gift; yet without a theory of action, both 
true and practicable, no man can become what God destines 
him to be. The matter, moreover, possesses a special interest 
for those whose minds are vigorous and inquisitive, whose 
natural powers are strongly developed, whose intellectual hon- 
esty is of a high degree, and who will not rest content with 
evasive statements or accept an inconsistent theory. 

























A PERFECTLY HARMONIOUS PERSONALITY. 


Men of this stamp turn quite naturally to Saint Paul. The 
great doctor of grace, he likewise exhibits a perfectly harmon- 
ious personality. From him we learn a spiritual doctrine un- 
speakably sublime, and yet in thorough accord with human 
nature. His life is an object-lesson of equal perfection. If 
one wishes to plan a campaign against the enemies inner and 
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outer, swarming the passage from the lowest to the highest 
point of spiritual ascent, then he may well seek guidance from 
the man who, beginning as a blasphemer and a ravager of the 
church, became later the bondsman of Christ, an Apostle, an 
ecstatic; who was blessed with visions and revelations, momen- 
tarily snatched up into Paradise while yet alive, and finally 
crowned with the shining halo of martyrdom. What an 
arduous life and what a marvellous growth! The humble 
weaver of black goat’s-hair is transformed into a leader of the 
most glorious march of conquest recorded in history. Drilled 
only in the science of a decaying Pharisaism, he flashes over 
the world the unquenchable light of a teaching never equalled 
for depth or sublimity ; and though once scorned or ignored 
by the schools clustered on the banks of the swift-flowing 
Cydnus, he is now addressed as Master by the mightiest intel- 
lects of the human race. If he was obscured by a host more 
eminent than himself during life, yet he has been sought out by 
the most famous scholars of Christendom, hastening eagerly to 
drink at the exhaustless fountains of divine wisdom discover- 
able in his writings—writings, some one has said, penned not 
with ink but rather with the spirit of the living God. The 
conquered subjects of Alexander and Napoleon were few com- 
pared to the numbers that have trooped after the banner raised 
by Paul. The organization of imperial Rome seems weak be- 
side the institution he set out to spread among the nations. 
Homer’s immortality and Plato’s cannot be called enduring if 
contrasted with his. 

An effect so mighty argues no ordinary cause. But, some 
one says, in all this how slight was Paul’s influence, and how 
great the action of God! Here, indeed, a vital point is 
touched upon. How little was due to Paul? how much to 
God? What was effected by divine grace, and what depended 
on the man’s co-operation? These questions, to be sure, never 
will find an answer. But seeing the course of his labors and 
their results, we. do perceive one thing to be certain: that 
Saint Paul had fathomed the mystery puzzling us, that he had 
learned when to act and when to let God act, that he knew 
how to discern the time of speech and the time of silence, the 
moment of battle and the day of rest. This, then, at least we 
may be sure of, that he can throw light upon dark places in 
our path. So we look to him to learn the way of waging 
warfare victoriously. He will teach us how to fight, yet not as 
those that beat the air. 
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THE REVELATION OF HIS INNER LIFE. = 
e 
Few men have given to the world so frank and complete a of 
self-revelation as the great Apostle. The Acts narrate his bet 
achievements, the Epistles reveal his inner life. Truly his bei 
confessions contrast strikingly with the morbid egoism of those to | 
degenerate minds whose nicely-prepared confidences are so one 
often and so obtrusively thrust upon us. These self-disclosures Chi 
are unaffected. They come warm from the heart. Hence, thr 
Paul’s sayings are sometimes hard to be understood; but, on sou 
the other hand, they repay study far better than the lines Inc 
of the deepest poets. As we read, the many-sided genius of thre 
the man gradually discovers itself, and once we have found out his 
his meaning the writer meets us face to face, and we listen to con 
what may be called a familiar monologue on that most absorb- ter 
ing of all topics, human relationship with God. Then, too, noc 
as he is opening up great spiritual vistas for us we catch of 
a glimpse now and again of secret depths in his soul, some nev 
word or phrase throwing strong sudden light upon his own and 
character and revealing the wonderful workings of divine grace real 
within the fiery spirit of this most ardent of the saints. him 
What do we discover to be the hidden root of his glorious 
growth? Can we give concrete expression to our estimate of 
him? can we analyze his peculiar excellence? Often men 
have said that the love of Jesus Christ was the root-idea of beit 
Paul’s theology and the inspiration of his sanctity. But how the 
did it come about that he loved the Saviour thus fervently? arig 
Is it possible for us to delve deep enough to see why Christ’s axic 
love took so strong a hold upon his inmost being and con- pos 
i trolled his life so absolutely? If we can do this, no doubt the min 
i result will teach us lessons of strange power, will reveal in thre 
their simplicity the essential principles of spiritual perfection, thir 
will help to settle many of the problems clamoring to us for ( 
solution. tion 
exp 
MASTER OF THE TRUE RELATION OF GRACE AND NATURE. eu 
Be it said, then, that the very bone and marrow of Saint fulf 
Paul’s spiritual being was his clear perception of, and perfect kno 
conformity to, the movement of God within his soul. His thu: 
specialty, if we may so call it, was the true relation of grace the 
and nature, the harmonious working of the divine operations inst 
frui 


in the supernatural and the human order, the concurrence of 
the Infinite Will and the finite will, the interaction of Almighty 
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God and Saul of Tarsus. To him Jesus Christ was God in 
the flesh, perfection realized, divinity manifested. The humanity 
of Jesus bridged over the chasm between heaven and earth, 
between God and not-God. Therefore every fibre of Paul’s 
being reached forth to grasp the Word Incarnate, clung fast 
to Christ, grew into Him, “dissolved” as far as might be into 
oneness with Him, so that Paul became God’s by becoming 
Christ’s, and realized himself to be the temple of God’s spirit 
through his strong sense of Christ’s abiding presence in his 
soul, Jesus Christ became all to him, because for him the 
Incarnation was more than a notion; it was a great, palpable, 
throbbing reality, stamping itself upon his mind, searing into 
his heart, never absent from him after once it had seized and 
conquered him in that supreme moment of his life when the 
terrible splendor of God darkened the blaze of the Syrian 
noon-day and struck him blinded to the ground. The memory 
of that brief instant could not be effaced, its lesson could 
never be forgotten. Paul then learned who the Lord was, 
and all his future had to be set true in the light of the newly- 
realized fact of God’s Infinity. To this task, then, he set 
himself; and he accomplished it. 


GOD AND SELF. 


There are, writes Newman, but two luminously self-evident 
beings, myself and my Creator. The words vividly express 
the fundamental truth of religion. Saint Paul can be read 
aright only when we understand that realization of this great 
axiom was the supreme motive-power of his life. In this we 
possess the key alike to his conduct and his doctrine, and 
mindful of it, we find that the study of his words and actions 
throws a wonderful light on the first principles of that sacred 
thing, religion. 

Creation, human nature, man’s destiny, the law of perfec- 
tion, every fact and every maxim of the spiritual life are to be 
explained in the light of this fundamental dogma: God and I 
exist. Absolutely speaking, no other fact is essential for the 
fulfilment of human destiny, no other truth necessary to be 
known. ‘God and I alone in the world,” said the old mystic, 
thus expressing the sum of spiritual science and laying down 
the supreme law of life. God and I were alone at that first 
instant when my soul sprang forth from the spontaneously 
fruitful ‘bosom of Divinity. God and I are ever alone in those 
secret depths of my being wherein no creature can enter, and 
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especially alone at that last moment when the darkness of 
death is encompassing me. Through all eternity God and:I 
shall dwell together, as if alone, contemplating each other with 
endearing eyes, both radiant with love, He effecting and I re- 
ceiving, He giving and I returning, God holding me and I 
possessing God. 

These truths teach us life’s meaning. God and Self, the two 
necessary conditions of eternal felicity, intimate the rule of a 
perfect earthly existence. To interpret every fact in life we 
need consider only Him, in whom we live and move and have 
our being. Beside Him what does man possess upon earth, or 
desire in eternity? In heaven all activity will be centred upon 
God, out of our vision of Him will spring our very love for our 
dear ones, our very knowledge of fragmentary truths. It should 
not be otherwise upon earth. Here, too, whatever is not 
directed to God is naught; every act that does not begin with, 
depend upon, and end in Him is less than nothing; every 
creature loved outside of Him a false god. True, Pantheism 
is an error. Creatures are essentially distinct from God. But 
to the man who would be perfect, they must all become as noth- 
ing. In God and for God he must know, love, act. What God 
wills he must will. Such is the norm of perfect life. 


GRASP OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE. 


A lower depth than this we cannot attain even in the soul of 
Saint Paul. Here we touch upon the principle which is the 
first and last of his spiritual doctrine. Study of him convinces 
us that his sanctity sprang from his knowing perfectly the 
rights of God and man, and giving to each his own. Saint 
Paul’s teaching and conduct alike emphasize the necessity of 
pleasing God by means of a complete and absolute self-sur- 
render, which is possible to man only in regard to God and 
which alone is capable of satisfying the Creator’s claims upon 
his creatures. Devotion of this sort is the quintessence of 
religion; it is vital, personal, perfect worship. It is the 
religion of the heart, the adoration in spirit and truth dear to 
God, and the one thing so needful that without it not even 
Almighty Power can perfect a human soul. 

To declare this spirit characteristic of Saint Paul of course 
does not imply it to be his peculiar possession. Some share in 
it is an indispensable condition of all real religion. It is as 
widespread, therefore, as religion itself, being the common prin- 
ciple identifying the true children of God’s Kingdom wherever 
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and under whatever circumstances they may be found. But 
Saint Paul’s grasp of the principle and its consequences is 
something extraordinary and proper to himself. And his teach- 
ing upon it is unequivocal and final. No one can read the Epis- 
tles without being struck by their writer’s strong sense of 
Divine dominion and human stewardship. No one can come 
from meditating upon them and still retain the illusion that 
there is a substitute for personal devotion and absolute self- 
surrender. The disciple of St. Paul learns very quickly that 
his life is not his own, that to God's free gift he owes all, that 
he has been bought, redeemed, freed, made alive, sanctified by 
his Master. Subtract these truths from St. Paul’s teaching, and 
you substitute nerveless platitudes for the sublimest doctrine 
human lips have ever uttered. Retain them, and you have it 
in perfection. It is these which explain his habitual temper of 
mind and his tone of speech, these which show us why, for- 
getting the things behind and ever stretching forward to God, 
he counted all else as loss, and regarded it as filth, prizing 
creatures only in and for his love of their Maker. 


FREE WILL OF MAN. 


Now, what is peculiar about earthly life is human capacity 
for voluntary deviation from the norm. Man is only a crea- 
ture to be sure, but still his activity differs in kind from that 
of sunlight and ocean-tide and planet-orbit. His highest privi- 
lege, the one which characterizes him as man, is individual 
freedom. By means of this he becomes an independent agent, a 
centre of activity, and in a sense is liberated from God’s control. 
In giving man free will the Creator, as it were, rules off a cer- 
tain sphere and makes the individual master thereof, constitut- 
ing him God of that little world, and releasing him from the 
sway of every external power, even the Divine. In that do- 
main the individual is supreme. Though unable to escape from 
God’s sight, he can rebel, he can thwart God’s wishes, he can 
frustrate God’s plans, he can accomplish what God does not 
will and check what he does will. Man becomes perfect, there- 
fore, by remaining faithful to the office of delegate, and never 
trying to assume independence; by contenting himself with 
repeating God’s command, thus restoring to God the dominion 
over the region entrusted to the human will. When man acts 
in} this way, then, and only then, can he say with meaning: 
God and I alone in the world. There is no acceptable sub- 
mission short of self-annihilation. The perfect human song 
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must be a harmony wherein the creature takes and holds the 
note struck by the Divine Singer, since intercourse between 
God and man implies a relation of the All to one who is more 
than nothing only in virtue of existence communicated by the 
All, 

It is evident, then, that the bond of perfection must be the 
unifying principle, love. Thus only can the law be fulfilled. 
Love which is blind to all except the beloved and which 
utterly annihilates selfhood is, therefore, the one needful gift, 
greater than prophecy, tongues, miracles, martyrdom, hope, or 
faith. 


A LIVING MODEL OF HIS TEACHING. 


Such is the conclusion deduced by Saint Paul from the 
great truths of man’s divine origin and destiny. He voices his 
teaching in words of unmistakable import. Further, he gives 
us a living example of perfect conformity to the principles he 
proclaims. Clearly, love is the ruling motive of his career. 
It begins to be so at that critical instant when the sight of the 
Lord’s uncovered glory sends the fierce spoiler cowering to the 
earth. It ceases to be so only at that last moment when a 
Roman sword, gleaming in the sunlight of an Italian June, leaves 
the martyr’s headless body prone upon the Ostian Way. Quid 
vis me facere? is his constant thought. It is the supreme 
question. The answer to it, in so far as known, forms Paul’s 
single rule of life. Always it is God’s to choose and Paul’s 
to obey. The Lord wills; Paul acts—acts with a readiness 
that makes his deeds seem spontaneous and a cheerfulness 
that argues the choice to be his own. So indeed it is his 
own choice, for love with its wonderful transforming power 
has made his will one with the will of God, has fired heart 
and brain with unquenchable fervor, has mastered intellect, 
and will, and instinct, and brought every human power into 
sweet captivity. 

Reducing all duties to the pleasant one of loving seems 
like laying out a royal road to perfection. But the direction 
to love is an easy one to follow, just as De Sales’s maxim, 
Ask nothing, refuse nothing, is a simple rule of mortification. 
Delusion occurs when a thing is seen as through a glass 
darkly. To fulfil the law by loving is easy only when we 
have learned to love easily. This will be the case in Heaven, 
where God is seen face to face, where Truth is clear as noon- 
day light, and Goodness is revealed in all its loveliness. But 
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the very significance of life as a time of trial implies that we 
are now wandering about a world of half-truths, blind to the 
meaning of God, and constantly mistaking shadows and images 
for realities. Often our God-given freedom avails only for our 
own hurt. We lose our life in attempting to save it. And 
yet naturally we incline toward trying to save it. To annihi- 
late self on faith is no welcome task. A life-long struggle often 
precedes its ultimate accomplishment. Constant repetitions of 
misfortunes due to selfishness barely suffice to convince us that 
God is all and we are nothing. Through these devious ways 
the teaching of Saint Paul will guide us, and if we hear a cry 
of anguish from the midst of his prolonged torments, The evil 
that I will not that I do! who shall deliver me from this body 
of death? we catch also the echo of his pzan of victory fore- 
telling the final triumph: I have fought the good fight, I 
have finished the course, I have kept the faith. 


SURGING OF THE LOVE OF GOD WITHIN HIM. 


Readily we perceive that the victory of grace in Saint 
Paul’s soul could not have been easily won. Only the power 
of a mighty and extraordinary love subdues and controls 
natures like his. This is why his affection for Christ really 
did play the all-important réle in his spiritual development. 
His love for Jesus Christ can be described by no word short 
of passionate; it was an absorbing devotion, possibly without 
equal in the history of Christian saints. As a friend, as a 
brother, as a spouse, Christ had inflamed his soul with love. 
For Christ’s sake he would readily become a fool, an out- 
cast, an anathema. In Christ and Him crucified is found the 
sum and substance of Saint Paul’s writing as of his preach- 
ing, the same yesterday, and to-day, and always. For through 
Christ, God’s image took complete possession of him and 
made the fulfilment of the Divine Will the sole desirable good 
in life, Christ winning Paul’s love solely because He was the 
revelation in human form of the God never seen by eye or 
conceived by thought of man. To Paul Jesus was no mere 
ideal of humanity, no simple type of human perfection. In 
him dwelt the fulness of the Godhead corporally. The mighty 
tide of love that swept through Paul's soul at the thought of 
his Beloved, surging high at the very mention of Christ’s 
name, was, then, incomparably greater than any affection one 
human being could have inspired in another; it was a love of 
transcendent depth and purity; it was unique because its 
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object was Divine, because the Beloved was one with the In- 
finite Being whose uncovered face was to transform Paul into 
His own ineffable image. As far as was possible for man this 
saint had realized the significance of the Incarnation, and had 
found in the Word made Flesh a magic influence to raise his 
own soul out of the depths and set it beyond the reach of 
temptations to infidelity. It was the vision of Jesus, then, 
that fixed him fast in that essential and unchangeable rela- 
tionship which he knew must obtain between God and a per- 


fect man. 
REASONS FOR THE MODERN CULT OF SAINT PAUL, 


Such a lesson does Saint Paul teach us. We have noted 
already that it possesses a powerful influence over our age. 
Reasons are easily discoverable. The very simplicity and di- 
rectness of Paul’s spiritual scheme recommend it strongly to a 
generation like ours. He never is betrayed into exaggeration 
of accidentals at the cost of essentials, he insists on no partial 
views, he does not attempt to substitute temporal for eternal 
This is the type of religious teacher that is most 


interests. 
It is not because our contem- 


willingly listened to nowadays. 


poraries lack generosity that they take to Saint Paul as a 


model. No one would ever dream of expecting a compromise 
from him. Men go to him because they really want the meat 
and kernel of spiritual truth, because they seek its essence 
rather than its accompaniments, its soul and not its trappings. 
Men go to him because if there is a higher and purer spiritual 
doctrine than that of Saint Paul it has not yet been revealed. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE SAINT. 


Further power over our age is gained by Saint Paul in 
consequence of the perfect fulness and symmetry of his man- 
hood. A people whose spiritual ideal is an integral one will 
think of a saint’s nature as well as of his graces, and will 
trust a little to their.own human instincts in choosing a 
model of sanctity. What saint, then, in a day like ours, will 
elicit sympathy more quickly than this great Apostle, who, as 
Chrysostom tells us, ‘though he was Paul, was also a man”? 
Men feel instinctively that their loving God perfectly can- 
not imply their ceasing to be what God made them; and they 
find in Paul a comforting instance of splendid sanctity built 
upon a well-developed nature; of a man obedient to God not 
as an unreasoning infant might be, but by means of an indi- 
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idual intelligence and a strong will, in full play, giving glory 
n the highest to God our Lord. His ideal encourages creative 
igilance and personal initiative; it leaves intact the freedom 
herewith we have been made free, and approves of the 
liberty of the children of God; it bids us respect not the 
person of men, and submit only to the powers ordained of 
God. Yet—and Paul is the guarantee—our submission need be 
no less perfect for being united to a sense of the sacredness of 
individuality, and shaped according to the dictates of personal 
conscience. Minimizers of either truth or service will find no 
sanction of their ungenerous spirit in the life or the teaching 
of Saint Paul. 

Another reason of his charm is that he preaches to every 
one the possibility of approaching closer to God. Innocent 
and penitent, they that are afar off and they that are nigh, all 
hear from him of high privileges reserved for them, gifts of 
intimate friendship with Jesus Christ, and great graces in 
prayer accorded even to sinners, “of whom I am the chief.” 
Here is a preacher who brings God nearer to men by awaken- 
ing within them a desire for, and a belief in, the possibility of 
that ineffable relationship which the Creator delights to bestow 
upon the children of men. You are Christ’s and Christ is 
'God’s, Paul declares to us; his yoke is sweet, his service 
reasonable, his love broad as heaven. So is the soul taught to 
keep its gaze fastened upon Jesus “the Author and perfecter 
of our faith,” that it may continue steadfast to the end, by 
hope persevering, and by that love which is the greatest of 
gifts and the more excellent way finally entering into union 
with God Himself, 


THE APOSTLE OF INTERNAL RELIGION. 


That men: are responsive to Saint Paul’s doctrine is but 
another evidence of the human soul’s “innate Christianity.” 
It argues the inevitable final triumph of the Church founded 
to propagate that doctrine, and hindered from spreading chiefly 
through the failure of some minds to appreciate the true mean- 
ing of Catholicism, which to be loved needs only to be seen 
in naked sublimity. For most religious characters outside the 
body of the church, the stone of stumbling is a dire miscon- 
ception of Catholic teaching upon the principles of vital re- 
ligion—as if the church could have any other aim than to lead 
souls closer and closer to God!. But men stare and hesitate 
when told the truth, and they are ready to contradict Newman 
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when he declares that “the Catholic Church allows no image 
of any sort, material or immaterial; no dogmatic symbol, no 
rite, no-sacrament, no saint, not even the Blessed Virgin her- 
self, to come between the soul and its Creator.” Yet the 
Catholic knows this to be not only a fact, but an absolute 
necessity. 

What if the church is an external institution? She declares 
herself to have been established as a means for furthering the 
reign of God in human souls. By her own profession she is 
the road to a goal, the means to anend. If she insists on the 
necessity of Sacraments, it is because these are God's ordinary 
channels for the communication of grace to men. In fact, 
though an external and visible society, the church ranks her 
invisible element, internal religion, as all-essential; interior life 
is declared to surpass in value and necessity both defined dog. 
mas and prescribed customs. Paul's ideal is hers; oblation of self 
to God is the perfect worship. Newman does‘not exaggerate one 
whit in saying that Catholicism, as understood by its own ad- 
herents, as interpreted by officially-approved teachers, like Saint 
Alphonsus and Saint Ignatius, “interposes no cloud between 
the creature and the Object of his faith and love. . . . It 
is face to face, ‘solus cum solo’ in all matters between man 
and his God. He alone creates; He alone has redeemed; 
before His awful eyes we go in death; in the vision of Him 
is our eternal beatitude.” 

The church’s worship of St. Paul might in itself then suffice 
to clear her of the suspicion of formalism. On her altars the 
very Apostle and Doctor of internal religion is venerated with 
a peculiarly high honor. She points him out that her children 
may imitate him; she turns triumphantly to her accusers and 
asks: Is not this a man given up heart and soul to interior 
worship, a propagandist with neither selfishness nor narrowness, 
a preacher intent on the love of God and the pure Gospel of 
Christ? Who else ever insisted so strongly on the vanity of 
mere externalism, or spoke more fervently on the beauty of the 
Kingdom of God within the human soul, or taught more 
explicitly the doctrine of the indwelling Holy Spirit, or demon- 
strated better by word and deed that the saint’s ideal is to 
serve God with a simple, unswerving fidelity incapable of being 
improved upon were a man and his Maker in very truth alone 
in the world? 
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‘* A QUEENLIER HEART NEVER THROBBED MORE TRUE, 
’MONG GALLOWAY’S ROCKS AND RILLS, 
AND A QUEENLIER FOOT NEVER DASHED THE DEW 
FROM THE HEATH OF THE GALLOWAY HILLS.” 


SWEETHEART ABBEY. 


BY AGNES C. STORER. 


HE German tourist in planning his summer’s 
holiday speaks of taking an ausflug—that is, 
literally, a flight out from every day surround. 
ings into a new region where every influence 
shall tend to re-create, not merely the outer 

man but his inner self as well. 
VOL, LXXII.—29 
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On such a flight the reader is invited away to bonnie 
Scotland, a land far removed by its entire contrast to the 
physical and mental atmosphere of our own country. Instead 
of planning the orthodox “grand tour,” made post-haste 
through a dozen counties, embracing so many ascents and 
descents, coaching and steamer trips, as render wearisome their 
mere perusal, let us content ourselves with exploring the un- 
familiar bit of Galloway, in south-western Scotland, set down 
on the maps as Kirkcudbright,* taking, moreover, as objective 
point an abbey ruin whose very name is unknown to the 
majority of American travellers. 

Although so strangely unnoticed by mercurial guides and 
railroad folders, Sweetheart Abbey, near the historic town of 
Dumfries, repays examination in as bountiful measure as does 
any one of its famed elder sisters, Holyrood, Dryburgh, or fair 
Melrose itself. Certainly, no other Scotch abbey dominates a 
locality so rich in historic and legendary associations of the 
highest interest, is surrounded by more enchanting scenery, or 
is reached by a route so characteristically Scottish in all ‘its | 
features. 

The main road leading from Dumfries to New Abbey, the 
wee village claiming Sweetheart, eight miles away to the south, 
lies for some distance between luxuriant hawthorn hedges, but 
changes its character with the ascent of Whinny Hill, a stiff 
eminence of about two hundred feet, and becomes from thence 
on of a decidedly “up-hill and down dale” description. As 
the view opens more extensively, all the exquisite accompani- 
ments of the scene stamp themselves indelibly upon the 
traveller's memory, while the very air, full of scent and sun- 
shine and delicious country sounds, seems tremulous with ex- 
pectation. 

With the ascent gained, the scale of loveliness reaches its 
culmination. In the near foreground waving corn-fields form a 
charming setting for busy gleaners at work; far below, steeped 
in golden haze, meadows and pasture-lands stretch far away 
into the distance, their velvety, undulating stretches dotted 
here and there by tiny hamlets and solitary homes, while be- 
fore us rises Criffel, most beautiful of Scottish hills, a miracle 
of loveliness, mantled with heather, its summit wrapped in 
silvery mist. Glimpses of the distant Solway winding south- 


* Kirkcudbright’s name is associated with that of the Northumbrian saint, Cuthbert, and 
in local parlance is pronounced ‘‘ Kircoobrie.” 
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MAIN STREET OF NEW ABBEY. 


ward to the sea, with yet more distant views of the English 
hills, complete the entrancing vision : 


“Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still.” * 


All too soon New Abbey’s immediate approach is reached 
—Shambellie Avenue—its giant limes and beeches meeting far 
overhead with the effect of cathedral arches, and forming so 
“noble a brotherhood of venerable trees” as one seldom sees. 
Here at last, through this veil of green, a glimpse is vouch- 
safed us of the hidden treasure we have come so far to seek 
—the ruins of Dulce Cor, Sweetheart Abbey. Shambellie 
Avenue passed, with quickened steps we cross the little stream, 
or burn, known as the “‘ Abbey plow,” and in a moment are 
in New Abbey village—its first house, which is also the village 
post-office, hawthorn-hedged and literally rose embowered. A 


* Sonnet written on Westminster Bridge, Wordsworth. 
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few steps further we enter the village square, bordered by 
three or four rambling inns, more picturesque than comforta- 
ble, and a shop or two of the most primitive description. 
Here in the village gathering-place bare-legged lads and lassies 
are merrily drawing water from a “spoot,” while a group of 
their elders regard the strangers with friendly curiosity, and 
offer a hearty “ Gude day.” The square opens into the long 
and winding village street—the only one. First comes a double 
line of graystone and whitewashed cottages, the majority of 
the latter thatch roofed, with roses, crimson and white, climb- 
ing over every one, and blue smoke-wreaths issuing from their 
low chimneys. Then an abrupt turn brings us to the ruined 
abbey, rising midway as if. breathing its benediction over all. 
A step on and the village manse is passed; then stretches of 
corn fields and green meadows to the right; a church or two; 
the Catholic chapel and its adjoining rectory, with such a 
garden as only loving, never-ceasing care can create; the village 
school, one or two houses more straggling off uncertainly, and 
that. is all—behold New Abbey! 

Sweetheart Abbey, the village’s cherished treasure, is 
sometimes called “‘an abbey without a history ” ; but, although 
many details of its long career are lost, enough is known to 
awaken deep interest in this youngest and loveliest of Scottish 
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FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF HER HUSBAND, JOHN BALIOL, 


abbeys. Dulce Cor was founded in 1284* by Devorgilla, 
Countess of Galloway, a descendant of King David of Scotland, 
in memory of her husband, John Baliol. Wyntoun, the famous 
prior of Lochleven, says of this devoted woman: 


“A better ladye than she was nane 
In all the yle of Mare Bretane,” 


and another writer declares that— 


* Ross, 
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“A queenlier heart never throbbed more true, 
"Mong Galloway’s rocks and rills, 
And a queenlier foot never dashed the dew 
From the heath of the Galloway hills.” 


Certainly Devorgilla’s personal holiness and beneficent, far- 
reaching charity entitle her to a position in Scotland’s annals 
beside that of the nation’s apostolic queen, St. Margaret of 
blessed memory. Both, in their different and exalted stations, 
so consecrated wealth and opportunities that literally at their 
bidding the desert places were transformed into the garden of 
the Lord; therefore “their righteousness endureth for ever, 
and their horn shall be exalted with honor.” Among Devor- 
gilla’s public gifts were the erection of a massive bridge over 
the river Nith, at Dumfries, still used by foot passengers, and 
numerous foundations, religious and educational in character. 
Of these by far the most important—the Cistercian Monastery 
of Sweetheart, near Dumfries, and Baliol College, at Oxford— 
were raised in memory of their foundress’ husband, John 
Baliol.* The former was also known as the “ New Abbey,” in 
contradistinction to an earlier foundation, Dundrennan, or the 
“Old Abbey.” Here in Sweetheart’s shrine, in the most ex- 
quisite and lasting memorial human love could frame, Devor- 
gilla caused her husband’s sweet heart to be interred before the 
high altar, and here at last, after many years of patient wait- 
ing, Death crowned this perfect union before God, and the 
dust of husband and wife commingled. 


“In the Abbey of Sweetheart low lies Devorgill, 
But her memory comes through the Past’s door, 
Like Spring’s young flowers to the sunlit sod— 
The Ladye who gave all her days to the poor, 
And her prayer-hallowed nights unto God.”’+ 


As to the abbey ruins—beautiful in their desolation, the 5 
scars wrought by time, and yet more merciless man, hidden by | 
the mantling ivy—their exceeding loveliness is beyond expres- 
sion, symbolizing as it does, to all who will but read their 
message, man’s faith in the unfailing promises of God, and his 
adoration of the “Eternal Beauty, ever ancient and ever | 
new.” ¢ 


* The arms of Devorgilla and John Baliol are together impaled upon the college shield. 
+ Ross. ~ St. Augustine. 
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Little is known of the abbey’s record previous to the six- 
teenth century, for when the so-called Reformation suppressed 
this quiet abode of holiness and learning its archives were de- 
stroyed. Side-lights, however, of great value are cast upon its 
history during and immediately subsequent to that time of deso- 
lation. They come to us through papers still preserved by several 
staunch old families among the Catholic nobility and gentry of 





ABBEY RUINS BEAUTIFUL IN THEIR DESOLATION. 


the neighborhood. One of the most cherished possessions of 
the present Lord Herries is the deed of gift whereby the little 
island in Loch Kindar, part of the abbey’s property,* is trans- 
ferred by Gilbert Brown, Sweetheart’s last. abbot, to the then 
Lord Herries, in recognition of that nobleman’s brave refusal 
to obey the Privy Council’s demand that he destroy the abbey. 
The quaint old document reads strangely to our modern ears, 
and is as follows: 

“ Dated at the Abbey of Sweetheart, 27th August, 1577, of 
the ‘yle of Loch Kindelocht, with all the fowlis that sall abyde 

* In the days of the abbey's prosperity its lands were very extensive. Some authorities 


estimate that the monastery buildings were capable of accommodating over five hundred 
monks, but this is doubtless an exaggeration. 
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and big thair’ and the fishing of the said Loch, reserving the 
kirk and kirk-yard to the parish to which it appertanis.” 

When the abbey was “annexed,” in 1587, Abbot Brown 
was, with many others, charged by act of Parliament to leave 
the country on pain of death. In spite, however, of the decrees 
of Presbytery, Synod, General Assembly, and Privy Council, he 
lingered on near Dumfries till 1605, shielded by so many ad- 
herents that the enraged authorities looked upon the country 
thereabouts as “a peculiar nest of Papists.” He then went to 
Paris, and appears to have died there, in 1612, in great desti- 
tution. 

The Maxwell-Withams, of Kirkconnell, another devoted old 
Catholic family, have in their possession two letters of mourn- 
ful interest. One is from King James I. of England to the 
Anglican bishop of Edinburgh, ordering him to proceed to 
New Abbey to there destroy all statues and images, to carry off 
all the church vestments and other furniture, all books, papers, 
and other documents, and have them burned by the public 
hangman at the Market Cross of Dumfries. The bishop's re- 
ply details the due fulfilment of his commission, but fails to 
specify whether the holocaust took place at the Market Cross, 
as decreed. Tradition has it that the site of this barbarous deed 
was on Corbelly Hill, Maxwelltown, where a beautiful Benedic- 
tine Convent now stands in reparation for the sacrilege. The 
Maxwell-Withams also possess records of the disposition of the 
abbey and its lands by the crown, the greater portion being 
bestowed on Sir R. Spottiswood, of Spottiswood, a valiant 
knight, who had gained favor by destroying many churches 
and monasteries.* Since then the abbey lands have been 
divided and sub-divided, and the abbey itself has passed through 
many hands, treated generally with absolute neglect, and even 
serving at times as a quarry for the building of farm-houses 
and stone walls. The present owner, one rejoices to know, re- 
gards his exquisite possession with veneration, and has restored 
portions of the ruins with skill and judgment. 

From the investigation of such historical records as are ob- 
tainable we may pass to the consideration of the abbey ruins 
themselves. Thus we shall find that the ruined conventual 
church, cruciform in structure, which alone remains of the 
original abbey buildings, consists of a six-bayed nave, a tran- 


* These extracts from the Herries and Maxwell-Witham records are taken verbatim from 
the admirable Historical Guide to Sweetheart Abbey, by W. G. Primrose, Esq., of Primrose 
Lodge, New Abbey, published by Messrs. J. Maxwell & Son, Dumfries. 
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sept, an aisleless choir, and a central saddle-back tower. Its 
predominating architectural forms—Early English combined 
with Second-Pointed or Decorated—are characterized by ex- 
treme grace and solemn dignity ; the warm coloring of the red 
sandstone of which the building is constructed, the richness of 
the window-traceries, and the noble proportions of the great 
saddle-back tower, being perhaps the ruins’ most impressive 
features. 

Should, however, days and weeks be spent -in endeavoring 
to trace the abbey’s history and in studying its technicalities 
of architecture, still but a slight acquaintance can thus be 
gained with. Sweetheart’s mere exterior. To learn its spirit, 
its inner life; we must live within the abbey’s very shadow, 
and patiently wait for the revelations these crumbling: walls | 
will surely. grant to us. Standing among its silent ruins, with 
he daisy-sprinkled sward under foot and heaven’s blue. show- 
ing through the roofless arches overhead, whether viewed in 
he delicious fresliness of early. morning, by the magic: of twi- 
light, or when flooded by moonlight—whatever the hour, with 
unspeakable power imagination calls before one visions of the 
past.’ We-hear only ‘the twittering of swallows overhead, or 
their drowsy call to sleep and silence; or the night-wind stirs 
through the mantling ‘ivy, and rustles' the sentinel ash-trees ; 
but their half-heard melody fades away, and instead theré rises 
on our souls the strains of Gregorian Chant, glorious beyond 
expression, and presently there passes before us a never-ending 
procession of the white-robed Cistercian brethren, who here 
for centuries lived and loved and labored. When one con- 
siders all that was gathered here as a rich oblation to God, 
he incalculable toil represented by the carvings adorning arch 
and capital, the treasures of art here collected, the ascending 
incense of contrition and adoration which here never ceased 
pleading before Almighty God for ‘those forgetful of him; 
when, above all, we recall the countless celebrations of the 
Holy Sacrifice which here were offered, small wonder does it 
seem that in Sweetheart’s fane, ruined though it be, the most 
thoughtless heart is profoundly moved. And for reverent 
Catholics, indeed for all Christians within and without the 
Household of the Faith, merely to glance at this lovely vision 
is to hear its tender message, “Sursum corda,” and to answer 
with overflowing hearts, “ Habemus ad Dominum.” 

If the consideration of Sweetheart’s ruins leads one to con- 
emplation, so too the thought of all once accomplished within 
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CouNTLESs CELEBRATIONS OF THE HOLY SACRIFICE HERE WERE OFFERED. 


its walls inspires one to action. What influence for good must 
have gone forth from the abbey’s scriptorium alone! All visi- 
ble signs of the literary labors there consummated have van- 
ished. The world would say, They have left no trace. Rather 
are they written as deeply in human learning of the best and 
noblest as the lessons Sweetheart’s spirit has taught from the 
beginning are engraven in human souls, not, indeed, for time 
alone but for all eternity: “‘Mind not the things which are | 
below’; mind thou thy soul and God.” 

The settled peace the old ruins fairly radiate seems also to | 
have descended upon the tiny homes clustering in its shadow, 
and upon every feature of the life here. Step for a moment 
from the abbey ruins into the surrounding even more silent 
world of death in life, the peaceful God’s Acre. Amid its | 
blessed stillness the tumult of the world and one’s own soul 
dies away, and our Father’s gracious promises come upon one | 
with deepened power and consolation. ‘ Benedictus qui venit 
in nomine Domini!” Even Death! We breathe the words 
solemnly, reverently, and turn away giving thanks for this last} 
precious remembrance of 
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“The broad blessed light and perfect air, with meadows, rip- 
pling tides, and trees and flowers and grass, 

And the low hum of living breeze; and in the midst 

God’s beautiful, eternal right hand, 

Thee, holiest minister of Heaven— 


Sweet, peaceful, welcome Death !’’* 


Not long ago it was the present chronicler’s great privilege 
to be present in St. Mary’s Chapel—hardly a stone’s throw 
from Dulce Cor—and there assist at the first High Mass cele- 
brated in New Abbey village since the monks were driven 
from Sweetheart over three centuries ago. A thought of that 
memorable occasion may fittingly serve as’ farewell to the old 
abbey. For months before the appointed day priest and 
people united in depriving themselves in every possible way, 





CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY. 


that St. Mary’s bare little chapel might be transformed into a 
beautiful dwelling-place for our Emmanuel Lord. While the 
work was under way daily Mass was offered in private chapels 
of the outlying neighborhood, or in the study of the rectory, 
the literally “two or three gathered ‘together in His Name” 
experiencing in so lowly a perpetuation of the Great Sacrifice 
emotions unspeakable. 
* Whitman’s ‘‘ Death's Valley.” 
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The day at last arrived when the results of all this patient 
waiting and self-denial are to be revealed, finds not only every 
Catholic of high and low degree for many miles about gath. 
ered within the chapel gates, but also members of the Estab- 
lished Kirk. These latter, staunch disapprovers of “ Papistry” 
on general principle though they be, yet seem as eager as any 
of St. Mary’s people for a greeting from the happiest partici- 
pants in the day’s celebration—New Abbey’s two beloved 
priests, who, with several brethren in the priesthood, escort 
his Grace the Bishop of Dumfries within the rectory. Well 
may New Abbey’s faithful Shepherds rejoice and their people 
rise up and call them blessed! One, silvery-haired, bowed by 
age and infirmities, for thirty years or more has fathered this 
scattered flock in storm and sunshine; his labors have pre- 
pared the way for this day of gladness. To his companion 
has descended the burden of St. Mary’s beloved pastorate, a 
burden as regretfully relinquished as it has been reverently, 
eagerly received. Once within the chapel doors a transforma. 
tion indeed awaits us. St. Mary’s bare walls are delicately 
tinted, exquisite statues of the Sacred Heart and Mary Im- 
maculate stand on either side, the altar is ablaze with lights 
and half hidden by Ascension lilies, while from a fine copy of 
the Sistine Madonna over the tabernacle our Mother herself 
looks down in benediction. As the Holy Sacrifice proceeds 
lords and ladies, farmers and shepherds, and we strangers from 
across the sea, unite in intercession that Sweetheart’s silent 
pleading may avail, not alone for this wee ‘village, but that 
throughout the length and breadth of ‘all Scotland the people 
may again be united, according to the Master’s own bidding— | 
one flock, one fold, and one Shepherd in Christ our Lord. 
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THE TIDES. 


THE TIDES. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


aa HEN of a summer's day we visit the sea-side and 
& there, lying on the beach, we watch the billows 
rolling nearer and nearer to us, how many of 

us ask ourselves, “What makes the rising tide 


as approach so steadily?” The little house of 
sand pron we built a few minutes ago is already swallowed 
up by the waves. What force is it that is swaying the ocean 
to and fro, from ebb to flood and from flood again to ebb? 
And if perchance we know the answer, and tell some fisherman 
mear by that it is the moon that is drawing the water nearer 
and nearer to us—the moon, which is 240,000 miles away—he 

ay very likely give us a pitying look and wonder what 
asylum we have escaped from. Yet we have only told him 
what is the truth; although we might have added, to be strictly 
correct, that the sun, 92,780,000 miles away, is also at work 
pulling at the water, and that the sun acts on the ocean ac- 
cording to the same laws as the moon. But as its action is 
much less intense (it is somewhat less than half that of our 
atellite) we shall not in this brief article on the tides consider 
the solar tide generating force. 

The force, then, which generates the tides is mainly the 
attraction of the moon. But how, it may be asked, can lunar 
attraction affect an ocean resting on the earth? How can it 
bring about changes in the sea-level so that twice in twenty- 
four hours there is high and low water, the interval between 
high tides being on the average fifty minutes later on each 
successive day? Well, let us first observe that every particle 
of the sea and land is not equally acted on by the moon. If 
his were not the case, if the force of attraction were equally 
exerted on every particle of land and sea, the whole mass 
would move harmoniously together; no water would be dis- 
placed relative to the land. But the pull of our satellite is 
not quite equal on every. particle of land and water. And 
here bear in mind that it is not the straight up or down pull, 
it is not the vertical attraction of the moon which is efficient 
in causing the sea to rise; for the vertical part of the tide- 
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generating force is too weak to overcome gravity; gravity 
acts in a vertical direction; the water must stay in contact 
with the earth. The force of the moon’s attraction is mani. 
fested when it is exerted, not vertically but horizontally. It is 
the force acting along the level; the horizontal force of the 
moon’s pull; the force acting along the earth’s surface in the 
direction of the point which faces full towards the moon, over 
which the moon is directly hanging, that disturbs the water. 
We need not, therefore, consider the straight up or down pull 
of our satellite. But in order that we may better understand 
how the moon’s attraction does affect the ocean, we must re. 
member that our globe is a spherical mass of which three. 
quarters is surrounded by a liquid envelope, and that one-half 
of this mass is always successively turned towards the moon, 
and that the water on the side nearest to our satellite is more 
forcibly drawn towards it than the centre of the earth is. For 
not only is the water nearer to the attracting body, but being 
a liquid it is also free to move, and it may heap itself up 
under the force of the moon’s attraction despite the rotation 
of the earth. There is, moreover, a high tide not only on the 
side of the globe which is turned towards the moon, but also 
on the side which is turned away from it. And this is not 
inconsistent with the moon’s attraction when we reflect that 
the solid crust is pulled by the moon more forcibly than the 
water is pulled on the side turned away; and on this further 
side of the globe the heaping up of the sea, the high tide, is 
to be explained by the fact that the solid crust has, as it 
were, left the liquid behind it. What is called Spring tide (the 
exceptionally high water which occurs twice in 29% days, at 
new and full moon) is when the tide-generating forces of the 
moon and of the sun come together; and the tides may be 
viewed as enormous waves. Here we quote from Professor! 
Stanley Jevons’ The Principles of Science, vol. ii. p. 98: ‘ One 
wave is produced by the attraction of the moon and another 
by the attraction of the sun, and the question arises whether} 
when these waves coincide as at the time of Spring tides, the 
joint wave will be simply the sum of the separate waves.” 
There is also a very low tide known as Neap tide, and this 
is the lunar tide minus the solar tide. 

Now, surely when we reflect on what the. tide really is— 
the never-ceasing movement of flood and ebb—we cannot but 
be impressed with its mighty power; nor is it unreasonable 
to believe that the tides may in some future day do the 
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orld’s mechanical work when all the coal mines are ex- 
austed. 

But having said this much about the moon's attraction, sup- 
pose our simple fisherman were to say: “ Well, it’s still a 
puzzle to me. I can't pull a fish in without a line; wish I 
ould. Yet here you're telling me that the moon, 240,000 
iles off, can pull the water towards it.” 

Well, our answer might perhaps not make our friend much 
he wiser were we to say that with the march of science we are 
able to-day to show that the tides are a necessary consequence 
of the gravitational attraction of the sun and moon, and that 
his attraction follows from Newton's principle of gravitation. 
And just think what would happen without gravitation. With- 
out it every living creature on earth would go flying off into 
space. But what is gravity? To quote again from Jevons’ 
The Principles of Science, vol. ii. p. 141%: “ The force of gravity 
s in some respects an almost incomprehensible existence, but 
n other respects entirely conformable to experience. We can 
distinctly observe that the force is proportional to mass, and 
hat it acts in entire independence of the other matter which 
ay be present or intervening.” 

Now, what can be more puzzling than an absolutely instan- 
aneous force which acts with perfect indifference to all interven- 
ng obstacles? To gravity all media are non-existent. There- 
ore we may confess that the fisherman knows as much about 
his mysterious force as we know. 

But now let us dwell on the effect which millions and 
illions of tons of water, disturbed by lunar attraction, may 
ave upon the movement of our globe. High authorities tell 
s that the swaying of such a vast volume of water in oceans 

pf the average depth of ours tends to retard the rotation of 
he earth. For when the waters, so to speak, rub against the 
bottom, the effect of this fluid friction is in fact to throw the 
protuberances, the mounds of water, the swelling of the sea, 
AS we may term the tides, backward in a direction opposed to 
he earth’s rotation. And, moreover, this tidal action on the 
earth reacting on our satellite, which is held to us by the 
attraction of gravity, causes her to move in a gradually increas- 
ng spiral orbit further and further away. On this subject 
Professor G. H. Darwin,-son of the great naturalist, tells us in 
his very interesting work, The TZides, that from the earliest 
records of eclipses in Greek and Assyrian history, we may be 
sure that the retardation of the earth’s rotation and the re- 
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cession of the moon have been at any rate extremely slow. can 
But he goes on to say:* “It does not, however, follow from ast! 
this that the changes have always been equally slow; indeed, cha 
it may be shown that the efficiency of tidal friction in- see! 
creases with great rapidity as we bring the tide-generating the 
satellite nearer to the planet.” And another authority, speaking san 
of tidal action on the earth reacting on the moon, says: t+ inst 
“The tidal deformation of the water exercises the same influ- of 
ence on the moon as if she were attracted not precisely in a mo} 
line towards the earth’s centre, but in a line slanting very win 
slightly, relative to her motion, in the direction forwards. The tera 
moon, then, continually experiences a force forward in her hith 
orbit by reaction from the waters of the sea. Now, it might trod 
be supposed for a moment that a force acting forward would to i 
quicken the moon’s motion; but, on the contrary, the action reve 
of the force is to retard her motion. It is a curious fact, whe 
easily explained, that a force continually acting forward with pert 
the moon's motion will tend, in the long run, to make the orbi 
moon’s motion slower, and increase her distance from the earth.” affo1 
And a few pages further on he adds: “ The earth is filled \ 
with evidences that it has not been going on for ever in the us 1 
present state, and that there is a progress of events towards a pow 
state infinitely different from the present.” that 
But it is in Professor G. H. Darwin’s work, The Tides, that but 
the tides and their far-reaching effects are the most fully treated. stars 
His theory traces the moon’s history back to her birth when, Alpt 
after her probable formation from fragments which had become rate 
detached from our globe, she almost grazed the earth as she i" 
revolved, and he believes that at that remote epoch our earth stroy 
must have raised on her semi-fluid satellite enormous tides of HM steac 
molten lava. Then, transporting us to the indefinite future, numl 
Professor Darwin briefly dwells on what we may conjecture to study 






be the ultimate effects of lunar and solar tidal friction upon 
the earth, and by interaction upon the moon, should there still 
be oceans left on our globe. 

_ But without going further on this point let us say that the 
moon in this far-off future day will be moving with a shorter 
period; she will be slowly coming nearer and nearer to us 
again; and in the end our worn and weary satellite will fall 
back into the earth which gave her birth. 

Here we might close our remarks on the tides. Yet we 






















* G. H. Darwin: The Tides, and kindred Phenomena in the Solar System, p. 273. 
+ Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), Lectures and Addresses, p. 33. 
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cannot refrain from adding a few more words to say that 
astronomers believe that tidal friction is an efficient cause of 
change in stars infinitely remote from our solar system. It 
seems scarcely credible when we consider the double stars, 
the binary systems of the universe, of which nearly one thou- 
sand have been discovered, that two globes should in so many 
instances have accidentally come so close one to the other out 
of boundless space. Nor can the double stars have always 
moved as they are moving to-day; and Professor G. H. Dar- 
win says on this interesting subject:* ‘“ The only efficient in- 
teraction between a pair of celestial bodies, which is known 
hitherto, is a tidal one,-and the friction of the oscillations in- 
troduces a cause of change in the system. Tidal friction tends 
to increase the eccentricity of the orbit in which two bodies 
revolve about one another, and its efficiency is much increased 
when the pair are not very unequal in mass and when each is 
perturbed by the tides due to the other. The fact that the 
orbits of the majority of the known pairs are very eccentric 
affords a reason for accepting the tidal explanation.” 

When, therefore, we make our next visit to the sea-side let 
us reflect on what the tide really is; think what a mighty 
power it is; and let us remember, too, that astronomers believe 
that tidal friction affects net only our planet and its moon, 
but that it has been an efficient cause of change in the double 
stars, the very nearest of which (so far as is known at present), 
Alpha Centauri, is so distant that its light, travelling at the 
rate of 186,300 miles a second, takes 44% years to reach us. 

Make, then, no vain attempt to stop the waves from de- 
stroying your tiny house of sand on the. beach. In the 


™ steadily approaching tide you are beholding only one of the 


numberless phenomena which God has given man a mind to 


study and to explain. 
*T7he Tides, p. 343. 
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THE BURIED CASKET. 
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BY ETHEL NAST. lig! 
pas 
TOOK a small package of papers from my mo 
satchel, and fumbled through them until I found figt 
a stained and yellow envelope. 
My wife eagerly followed my movements, Gat 
and, as I extracted the enclosed slip of paper, we 
she put her arm through mine and with bated breath we read to 
the contents. The handwriting was cramped and unsteady, 
but plainly decipherable. It ran thus: vist 
“The casket is at Bethlehem, Palestine, in the Franciscan was 
monastery; in the right wall of the corridor leading into the and 
Church of St. Catherine, three blocks of stone from the pave- lone 
ment and ten from the entrance to the church. The block the 
behind which the casket lies has a dark streak running di- ext! 
agonally across its surface.” Rac 
That was all. We had read these lines until we knew them cro\ 
by heart and could repeat them in any order, with full ex- ’ 
planations on the shading and curve of every character; and row 
yet we were rereading them with the eager interest of a month by 
ago, when they had stamped themselves into our brains for mor 
the first time. \ 
A few moments later we were startled by a rap at the rese: 
door, announcing the Brother who was to accompany us on requ 
our mission. f 
I slipped the paper into my breast pocket, and after a few a sn 
hurried preparations we followed him along the winding cor- were 
ridors, through the monastery gate, and out into the narrow hung 
streets. a m 
We had reached Jerusalem late the preceding evening, and pear 
in the bustle and confusion of arrival had received only a I ro: 
vague impression of our surroundings. The crowded lanes ” 
seemed no less tortuous in the day-time, but their twilight H 
mystery was dispelled; and the sunbeams, lighting the gloom I 
in the vaulted passages, made a slip on the miry pavement a pecte 
less hazardous thing than it had seemed in the darkness. n 
We noted these facts, and a few others, as we gave fleet- claim 
ing glances down the cross streets or up at the latticed case- 
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ments, but we were principally absorbed in covering as 
quickly as possible the ground that lay between us and the 
Jaffa Gate. 

We suddenly found ourselves in a square filled with a 
jostling crowd of men, women, and children. The blaze of 
light and color was a dazzling contrast to the white-walled 
passages through which we had come, and we stopped for a 
moment to watch the kaleidoscopic effects of the turbaned 
figures and veiled women grouped around the market stalls. 

We fell in with the line that was surging towards the Jaffa 
Gate and slowly worked our way outside the city walls. There 
we had no difficulty in finding a carriage, which we engagéd 
to take us to Bethlehem. 

The road was fairly good, and disclosed an ever-varying 
vista, as it wound along the hillsides and amid the valleys. I 
was too absorbed to feel the impress of the historic landscape, 
and was only startled out of my lethargy as we passed the 
lonely tree on which Judas hanged himself, and the well where 
the Magi saw again the glimmer of the guiding star. At the 
extremity of a lonely plain, by the roadside, lay the Tomb of 
Rachel, and on the hill beyond, the village of Bethlehem, 
crowning the terraced slopes. 

We were soon rattling over the cobbles of a steep, nar- 
row street which emerged into the market place encircled 
by white-domed houses and the dark pile of the Latin 
monastery. 

We were here given comfortable quarters in the section 
reserved for pilgrims, and, on disposing of our belongings, I 
requested to see the superior. 

After a seemingly interminable delay I was summoned to 
a small ante-room on the ground floor. Its only furnishings 
were a table and four plain deal chairs, and a crucifix that 
hung on the white-washed walls. I had not waited more than 
a moment when the door opened and a Franciscan monk ap. 
peared. I felt instinctively that he was the one I sought, and 
I rose to meet him. 

“Father John?” I questioned. 

He assented, and asked in English how he could serve me. 

I started at hearing my own tongue, having naturally ex- 
pected to be obliged to carry on the interview in French. 

“That simplifies matters, since you speak English,” I ex- 
claimed, and started at once to explain my mission. “I have 
a very strange request to make,” I said hesitatingly. He 


. 











ing for the envelope in my coat pocket. “ There is a casket 
buried in the wall of one of the corridors of the monastery 
which I wish to recover.” 

When I had prepared this statement, I naturally had not 
expected it to be received with unquestioning credulity. I 
had intended backing it at once with convincing proofs that 
could leave no doubt of its truth. But when I had said these 
words all further utterance was checked and I remained silent 
and motionless, their fantastic clang ringing in my ears and 
my eyes riveted on the face before me. 

Father John had been sitting with his arms crossed before 
him and his gaze bent on the floor. As I spoke his eyes met 
mine in questioning scrutiny, then wandered to the wall behind 
me. There was no notable change in his courteous attention, 
but I felt as though he were only waiting for me to finish to 
bow me with regrets out of the room. 

“The circumstances by which I came by this information 
leave no doubt of its credibility,” I said at last, drawing the 
paper from the envelope. “This paper was given me by my 
father-in-law on his death-bed, when he was already in the 
throes of his last agony. He gave me to understand it was 
of vital importance, and, on my assurance that I would recover 
the casket, he died, gasping with his last breath, “ Now I can 
go in peace.” 

I handed the paper across the table. Father John took it, 
but at the first glance looked up quickly and said: “ Your 
father.in-law’s name was—” 

“‘Charles Warwick,” I responded, gratified at the note of 
interest in his voice. 

The eyes that were looking into mine contracted as though 
in intense pain. The calm serenity of his features hardened 
into an expression of suffering. I made an involuntary move- 
ment to go to his assistance, but settled back in my chair as 
he said quietly, “I will consider what is to be done in the 
matter.” He then rose, and though I noticed that his tall 
form swayed and that he reached out to the table to steady 
himself, there was nothing for me to do but express my 
thanks and leave the room. 

I rejoined my wife, who was impatiently awaiting my re- 
turn, and with one of the Brothers, who was detailed to 
accompany us, we started for the Chapel of the Nativity. 
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nodded, and we seated ourselves on either side of the table. 
*“‘I have come to Palestine expressly for it,’’ I continued, feel- 
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After winding in and out of a labyrinth of passages we came 
to a spacious corridor. 

“Is that the entrance to the Church of St. Catherine?” I 
asked, indicating the portal at the farther end. 

“Yes,” the brother answered, and proceeded towards it. 

I lingered behind and counted the blocks of stone until I 
came to the tenth. I could not suppress an exclamation of 
surprise, in spite of my assurance of finding what I sought. 
There was the dark streak running diagonally across its sur- 
face! I should have preferred remaining there the rest of. the 
day, with my eyes fastened on that fateful block of stone; 
but, to avoid giving rise to suspicions, I followed my wife and 
the Brother, who had entered the church. 

There was little of interest to detain us there, so we pro- 
ceeded through a low door into the ancient basilica, built by 
the Emperor Constantine over the Grotto of the Nativity, and 
descended at once into the crypt. 

There all was darkness but for the orbit of light that radi- 
ated from the place where our Lord was born. We sank on 
our knees around the star in the pavement that indicated the 
spot, and for the time being all else was forgotten but the 
Babe of Bethlehem on that first Christmas night. 

When we arose our eyes had -become accustomed to the 
obscurity, and we were able to discern our surroundings. The 
grotto was low, and deepened here and there into alcoves, 
in one of which was the altar where the Magi knelt, and a 
shrine where the manger lay. 

I was attracted to the figure of a monk kneeling in one of 
the furthermost recesses. There was something familiar in the 
spare, gaunt form; but the cowl was drawn over his head, and 
from my position I could not see his features. His hands were 
slightly advanced, and clasped with such rigid force that they 
seemed to crush each other. 

I advanced to where the rays from the lamps shed a glim- 
mer of light on his upturned face. His eyes were closed, but 
there was no mistaking those emaciated features. Their look 
of suffering was gone, and in its stead shone the radiance of 
unutterable peace. 

I turned away noiselessly, almost fearfully, as though my 
carnal eyes had pried unlawfully upon-the beatitude of the 
blessed. 

After dinner we waited about, hoping some word from 
Father John would come to put an end to our uncertainty; 
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but, as the hours dragged on without allaying our suspense, 
we took a stroll around the village and down into the valley 
where the shepherds were tending their flocks when the angels 
brought them the good tidings. 

There was something strangely quieting in the atmosphere 
of the sacred locality that soothed our feverish impatience and 
attuned our souls to far higher aspirations than the recovery of 
the fateful casket. 

We returned to the monastery in time for supper, and im- 
mediately afterwards Father John joined us in the refectory. 
I introduced him to my wife, and he stayed and chatted with 
us with genial good humor. He seemed to take especial plea- 
sure in my wife’s account of our home and our personal inter- 
ests in general, and I began to fear he had forgotten all about 
our interview of the morning. 

As the chapel bell sounded he rose and, turning to me, said : 
“TI have made arrangements to have the stone removed; join 
me in the church at nine o’clock.” Then to my wife he added: 
“You may await our return here." With a courteous inclina- 
tion he was gone. 

We passed the intervening time exhausting the field of 
speculation in regard to the casket, and at the stroke of nine 
I met Father John at the church door. He was accompanied 
by two Brothers, each of whom carried a number of tools. 

After securing ourselves from any possible intrusion, we 
proceeded at once to the stone indicated on the paper. The 
Brothers declined my proffered assistance, and immediately 
commenced boring and cutting. Father John supervised the 
work, giving a word of direction from time to time; apart from 
that, nothing was said. 

The lantern cast a dim, uncertain light that barely outlined 
the forms of the saints in the niches and the faces gleaming 
out of the painted canvases,, And the shadows of cowled 
figures bent and swayed to the accompaniment of the clinking 
of the iron on the stone. The hours dragged on to midnight, 
and, as the last stroke sounded, we brought our united efforts 
to dislodge the block. I thrust my hand into the aperture and 
an electric thrill tingled through my veins as it came in con- 
tact with a cold metallic object. A moment afterwards I drew 
forth a small iron casket, covered with dust and rust. 

My eyes met Father John’s with a look of triumph, that 
immediately softened into gratitude as I noted his worn, hag- 
gard appearance. 
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“Go to the refectory,” he said; “I will join you there as 
soon as possible.” 

I insisted upon remaining and helping repair the damage, 
but he was inflexible; so I sped, as though on wings, to re- 
join my wife. The room was empty and the candles burned 
low in their sockets. My curiosity would admit of no delay, 
so I turned the key that was in the lock and raised the lid. 

The first thing I saw was an envelope inscribed: “ Receipts 
for payment of debt to Falkstone and Co.’’ Under this lay a 
blank envelope and beneath a morocco jewel case. In fever- 
ish haste I opened it and held my breath in astonishment on 
beholding the contents. In the folds of tufted satin lay a 
necklace of pearls of unusual size and dazzling brilliancy. At- 
tached to the clasp was a card with the words: 


“T destine this necklace and heirloom for the bride of my 


second and youngest son, Francis. 
(Signed) MARIE ADELE WARWICK.” 


I involuntarily opened the blank envelope in hopes of find. 
ing a clew to the mystery and drew forth several closely writ- 
ten sheets. This is what I read: 


“J, the undersigned, Charles Warwick, swear the following 
to be true. 

“My father was senior partner of the banking house of 
Warwick, Falkstone & Co. At his death I was cashier, and 
my younger brother, Francis, assistant cashier of the bank. 
We were the sole surviving members of the family. I had 
been married three years, and lived in unstinted luxury, hav- 
ing grown up in the belief that I would inherit a fortune. At 
my father’s death the estate was discovered to be burdened 
with debts and was divided among the creditors. My salary 
could not begin to meet the demands of my extravagant 
mode of life, so I resorted to speculation. In a succession of 
unfortunate deals I lost $50,000. To meet my obligations I 
took the money from the bank, expecting to repay it at once on 
the strength of having the inside on a sure deal. The deal fell 
through, and at the same time the examination of the accounts 
fell due, and I saw myself exposed to discovery and dishonor. 

“On the eve of the examination, after two weeks of terri- 
ble suspense, the horrors of my position reached a climax and 
I saw no escape but death. The pistol was already pressed 
against my temple; the same instant it was snatched from my 
grasp, and I cowered on the floor in a paroxysm of despair at 
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the feet of my brother Francis. He was the soul of honor, 
and I know not how I had the courage to tell him of my 
shame; but, when the whole wretched truth was out, I col- 
lapsed into a listless apathy, while he thought and planned 
what was to be done. 

“Of a sudden the stillness struck me as oppressive. I 
looked up and cried out with dread foreboding at what I saw. 
Francis was standing, bowed and trembling, with his hands 
clasping his temples as though in a frenzy. 

““*My God,’ he groaned, ‘spare me this!’ 

“The agony in his voice put the last screw to my torture. 

“*Have pity on me,’ I cried; ‘I alone am dishonored!’ 

“The effect of my words was instantaneous; he became calm 
at once. 

“*There isn’t a moment to be lost,’ he said hurriedly. 
‘Give me what money you have. Offer the pearl necklace in 
part payment, and swear to me that you will never rest until 
you repay every cent.’ 

“**What do you mean?’ I gasped. 

“T mean that I am the defaulter; that I must fly to escape 
imprisonment. Plead with the directors to keep my dishonor 
secret, in memory of my father’s name. Give them to under- 
stand that you will take the burden of my debt on your 
shoulders, and that you will repay every farthing.’ 

*“* Are you mad?’ I cried. ‘You shall not wreck your life 
for me.’ 

“There is not question of you or me,’ he said solemnly. 
‘Your wife and child must be spared. No one will suffer 
through my dishonor.’ 

“So it was he carried his point and fled. His flight was 
taken as proof positive of his guilt. My utter mental and 
physical collapse, together with the memory of my father’s 
long and honorable career, moved the directors to keep the 
crime secret. From that day I directed every effort to cancel 
the debt. 

“My suspense concerning my brother’s fate made my life a 
torture. Two years from that fateful night I received the first 
news of his whereabouts. He was in the Holy Land and had 
become a Franciscan monk. Our constant correspondence from 
that time on gave me the needful strength to bear up under 
the weight of remorse that crushed mc. In consequence of 
his express wishes I kept the secret of his fate inviolate. He 
desired to be dead to the world, and in time was so regarded. 
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“When the last payment of the debt was made I undertook 
the journey to Palestine to see him. He was then the superior 
at Bethlehem, and a model of sanctity and learning throughout 
the country. The moment I laid eyes on him the last load of 
remorse was lifted from me. I knew then that my crime had 
been expiated and his sacrifice crowned. 

“Five years have passed since then and I have returned to 
Bethlehem for the second time. The dread of carrying my 
secret with me to the grave continually haunts me. My 
brother will not consent to its being divulged, so, unknown to 
him, I have resolved to take the following means of guarding 
it and leaving its oblivion, or disclosure, to the designs of 
Providence. 

“They are repairing the wall of the corridor leading into the 
Church of St. Catherine. Yesterday I discovered a cavity where 
I could readily insert a casket without danger of discovery, as 
the wall will be finished to morrow. With this statement I will 
place the receipts for the payments of the debt; and the pearl 
necklace, my brother’s inheritance, which he will not accept 
and which I dare not touch. 

(Signed) ‘““CHARLES WARWICK.” 


How many times I reread this statement I do not know, 
but I looked up with a start when Father John stood be- 
side me at last and took the paper from my nerveless grasp. 
I watched him with breathless interest as his glance sped from 
line to line, but watched in vain for the quiver of a muscle, 
or the slightest index of any emotion. When he finished he 
folded it and the next instant held it in the candle flame. I 
sprang forward, but dared not force the barrier of his out- 
stretched arm. A moment afterwards there was nothing left 
but a heap of blackened ashes. 


We both started as my wife came into the room, exclaim- 
ing in disappointment at having overslept herself. The mo- 
rocco case riveted her attention at once. 

‘“‘ Jewels!”’ she exclaimed. Then she read the card and the 
inscribed envelope. 

“Poor father!” she said sadly. “It is a very sad family 
secret,’ she added, turning to Father John. ‘“ My father’s 
younger brother was a defaulter and fled to escape imprison- 
ment, The dishonor nearly killed my father and wrecked his 
life.” 
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I could have sunk through the floor in shame at these 
words, and stole a glance at Father John, thinking that now 
or never his eyes would flash with the pent-up emotions of 
outraged honor; but whatever light was in them I could not 
see, for they were bent studiously on the floor. 

‘““You may judge how deeply it affected him,” she con- 
tinued, while I was racking my brain to end the painful situa- 
tion. “He was haunted by it on his death-bed; and to think 
of his having buried these associations of his brother in this 
out-of.-the way place! I would be afraid to wear the necklace,” 
she added, pushing it away shudderingly. ‘There is no tell- 
ing what other crimes he may have committed, or what terri- 
ble death was his punishment.” 

“Judgment is the Lord’s, my child,” came the mild re- 
sponse. “Accept the necklace. I will answer for it, that it 
will bring you no harm.” He took it in his hands and han- 
dled it caressingly. 

“It was destined for his bride, father,” I said with a chok- 
ing sensation in my throat. “It shall not be desecrated by 
being worn by any one.” 

He held the necklace a moment longer, then handed it to 
my wife, saying, as a smile parted his lips, “Give it to the 
Church, the Bride of Christ, in expiation for your uncle’s 
crimes.” 


The next morning we stood at the monastery gate waiting 
for Father John to bid him farewell. All was in readiness for 
departure; my wife guarded the morocco case, and the rest 
of our belongings were tucked away under the carriage seat. 
Our Arab driver cracked his whip and shouted lustily at the 
loiterers who had collected to see us off. 

Father John came at last, and after a few affectionate 
words of parting, blessed us. A moment later we were in our 
seats and looking for the last time upon that gaunt figure in 
the coarse brown habit, with tonsured head and sandalled feet. 
Then we were off, across the square and down the narrow 
street. As I turned for a parting glance the light had faded 
from the portal, and all I saw was a receding form disappear 
in the cloister. 





THE Two Wa YS. 


ChE TWO WAYS. 


Che sin is sweet, perhaps, but ob the pain 
Chat wakens in the beart when all is done! 
Simple the way where Evil’s footprints run, 

But bard, bow bard, to come back home asain. 

We learn so soon to follow in the train 
Of those who travel sinward; every one 
Can find the road to Folly; once besun, 

bow easy is the path—bow broad and plain ! 


But bush! Co turn back when the web srows strons— 
Co free the beart entrapped in many a snare! 
bow far it is back to the purer air. 

Simple the journey to the sates of Wrons, 
Yet when we would return, in deep despair, 

Che way is steep, and dark, and very longs! 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 





DOGMA AND DOGMATISM. 


DOGMA AND DOGMATISM. 


BY E. F. G. 


BT now appears that the Congress of Priests which 
took place at Bourges on the tenth of October 
last was something more than a mere reunion ; 
it was an event in the history of French Catho- 

~ licism.* All the world over readers are eagerly 

devouring the reports of the speeches and resolutions which 
issued from that assemblage. The present writer would com- 
ment upon one pronouncement full of significance for those 
who are familiar with the great religious issues now absorbing 
the attention of the -intelligent world both in Europe and 
America. We refer to the emphatic declaration on the part 
of this representative body that the Pope and the Bishops are 
to be recognized as official guides in the domain of religion, 
and in consequence that “no coterie, party, or organ” shall be 
allowed to control Catholic opinion.t 

We perceive at once the cause and the significance of this 
very positive declaration of independence in matters of opinion: 
it results from the prevalence of dogmatizing tendencies among 
Catholics of a certain class; it indicates that the French clergy 
detect the danger and realize the necessity of providing against 
it. The conviction that this issue is an important one prevails 
in more places than in France alone. Thoughtful minds in 
Germany, England, and America have been roused by the 
warning that Catholicism’s conquest of the world depends on 
its representatives making clear distinction between dogma 
and dogmatism, consecrating the one and repudiating the other. 
It is coming to be recognized that there is something almost 
repulsive to the intellectual temper outside the church in the no- 
tion of a dogmatic religion, and that it is precisely a distortion 
of this aspect of Catholicism which is repelling many minds more 
Catholic in their very dislike of dogmatism and their profound 
sense of the insufficiency of the human reason than some of 
those whose narrow and intolerant orthodoxy they resent. 
There is but one way to meet this difficulty fairly. We must 
be as frank in acknowledging faults on our own side as we are 


* Revue du Glergé Francais, Oct. 15, p. 440. + L’ Univers, September 19, 1900. 
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in pointing out those on the other; and as generous in ad- 
mitting the merits and excellences of the modern spirit as we 
are energetic in protesting against its excesses. 


AUTHORIZED DOGMA AND UNAUTHORIZED DOGMATISM. 


While we are strong in upholding the claims of divinely 
revealed dogma and in condemning unqualified license of doubt 
and opinion, let us be no less firm in denouncing the spirit of 
self-confident, unauthorized dogmatism, and in commending 
what might perhaps paradoxically be termed a certain Chris» 
tian “agnosticism,” a modesty and diffidence of judgment 
which becomes the advanced age in which we live, an age 
which has put away the crude mind of boyhood and has been 
taught by bitter experience to distrust itself. For such a 
moderate and prudent distrust is as favorable a disposition 
for faith as a dogmatizing spirit is an unfavorable one. And 
although much which passes to-day for toleration and charity 
in regard to diversities of opinion is only indifference to truth, 
or a conviction of the unattainableness of absolute and final 
truth in any matter, yet it would be unjust to our age, and 
hardly loyal to the overruling providence of God which per- 
mits evil in the interests of good, to deny the fact that many 
minds outside the church are learning the lesson which the 
failure of rationalism and science to supply for religion is 
teaching them. Private judgment and private dogmatism, which 
carried their forefathers out of the church, are working their own 
cure, and as the fever burns itself out it leaves the mind puri- 
fied of the poison of narrow self-sufficiency, and disposed to 
rest once more in simple faith. Doubtless, in numberless cases a 
fatal weakness has been induced and helpless scepticism is the 
result. Still, the tendency of the movement is as much to- 
wards faith as that of the dogmatizing spirit is away from 
faith. It is not wonderful, then, that those sincere and hum- 
bled minds outside the church who know her only as repre- 
sented by her professed adversaries or by her least representa- 
tive exponents, and who in consequence make no distinction 
between the authorized dogma of our religion and the unau- 
thorized dogmatism of certain of its professors, should feel 
that there is more faith in their own doubt than in the creed 
of many a Christian. Not, indeed, that there is; but that 
their diffidence is more akin to the spirit of faith than the 
self-confidence of many who actually possess the faith, and 
forget that it is the gift of God. We do not say this of all 
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non-Catholics, or of the majority, but of many; of those who 
think deeply and sincerely, and whose thought the majority 
misapprehend and pervert. 


THE FEW ARE LEADERS—THE MANY ARE LED. 


Let us be clear on this point: that all great intellectual or 
spiritual progress, real or apparent, is the work of the few. 
Those who think, and who lead thought, are necessarily the 
few. The great multitudes are led; they either do not think 
or only think that they think. They follow altogether blindly, 
or at most try to understand something of the general gist of 
movements. They pick up phrases and catch-words, which 
they interpret or misinterpret according to their particular 
variety and degree of stupidity. Nor, when we consider the 
ever-growing amount of information which has to be assimilated 
in order to satisfy the requirements of modern education, leav- 
ing the mind ever less leisure for thought, does it seem likely 
that this evil will be remedied, or rather that it will be 
aggravated as time goes on and thought becomes more and 
more the monopoly of a limited number? Yet, on many ques- 
tions concerning the conduct of life—and those the most pro- 
foundly difficult—the majority is by no means disposed to 
observe a neutrality corresponding to its ignorance and inca- 
pacity. It must be always a zealous partisan. In some sense 
properly so, for every man has a right to know the things 
that belong to his peace, and which concern the government 
of his life. Still, whether or not those who rightly take sides 
thereby acquire a right of leadership is another question. 
Wherever there is diversity of opinion on the great practi- 
cal problems of life among those who lead, naturally enough 
there will be a large following of those who are simply led, 
and whose comprehension of the real point at issue is the 
smallest possible; but the overreadiness of such to push them- 
selves forward on all occasions as the representatives and ex- 
ponents of their cause will bring that cause into much discredit, 
and make mutual understanding and reconciliation impossible 
between conflicting parties. 


METHODS OF APOLOGETICS. 


Let us consider the question of Apologetical methods. 
Would it not be a great calamity were we to judge of the 
tone and temper of the Catholic religion by that of certain of 
her exponents? We might as well have expected the Saracens 
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to gather the Spirit of Christ and his Gospel from the average 
Crusader in the field of battle. The accredited doctors of 
the church are few and far between. It might be said truly 
that Catholicity is as imperfectly realized in the majority 
of Catholics as Christianity in the majority of Christians. 
For both are ideals. Of course, as far as orthodoxy goes, all 
Catholics are equal; but orthodoxy is merely the framework 
or skeleton of the Catholic mind, which skeleton may be 
clothed with an infinite variety of forms, attractive or repul- 
sive. We should expect, therefore, to find a large majority 
in whom the ideal is but very imperfectly realized. We 
have said that being the religion of the multitudes, Chris- 
tianity is necessarily a religion adapted to the needs of the 
majority; and that if the philosophical- and cultured few 
receive it at all, they must throw in their lot with the many, 
and receive it as little children. But if dogmatism is always 
justifiable on the part of the Omniscient God, it is not 
always justifiable on the part of dim-sighted and fallible man. 
Doubtless it is fitting that beginners in every department of 
knowledge should receive dogmatically from others what has 
been already. verified by the experience and reflection of race; 
and what they may verify for themselves hereafter, if so dis- 
posed. Yet outside this sphere of legitimate dogmatism the 
region of free thought stretches far and wide, and here no 
man has authority to deny to his neighbor that “ “dertas in 
dubits”’ which he claims for himself. 


THE CROWD IS INTOLERANT. 


But the lower down we go in the scale of intelligence, cul- 
ture, and breadth of view, the more marked is the tendency to 
force one’s opinion upon others, to exercise a tyrannical rule 
over their minds, and to hold them in subjection. It is use- 
less here to analyze this tendency or to show in detail how 
often it is the natural egoism of a soul too superficial and 
ignorant to know the meaning of even rational doubt and un- 
certainty, too vain and lustful of superiority to endure the 
supposition that another should possess any intellectual advan- 
tage. That one who has the truth should desire to impart it 
and to share his treasure with others is a high instinct of our 
social nature; but unauthorized dogmatism is only a vile per- 
version of this instinct. 

Yet in the case of the large majority of imperfectly de- 
veloped minds this same dogmatism is more an infirmity than 


. 
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a fault. It is only a particular manifestation of those gregari- 
ous instincts of primitive society which teach men to distrust 
and fight against everything that is relatively strange and un- 
usual, to look upon foreigners as enemies, to accept their own 
language, notions, customs, traditions as the absolute norm 
from which all deviations are therefore reprehensible. It is a 
necessary phase of imperfection through which every mind has 
to pass on its way to juster and more objective conceptions, 
and in which the greater majority are perpetually detained to 
some degree or other. 

We may assume, then, that a right and fair-minded toler- 
ance is comparatively rare, more often affected than real; and 
that in most minds the tendency to dogmatize exists in some 
degree. Consequently the crowd is always dogmatic and in- 
tolerant in respect of any opinion it may hold for the time 
being. 

THE INNATE PROTESTANTISM OF FALLEN MAN. 


So it is not wonderful that many should be found among 
the faithful of all ages who, quite unconsciously and under pre- 
text of orthodoxy, are prone to gratify this dogmatizing in- 
stinct by urging their religious opinions on others, really be- 
cause they are their own, ostensibly because they are divinely 
authorized; who are ever trying to bring even their own 
wholly unauthorized views under the xgis of ecclesiastical in- 
fallibility and to impose them upon others under pain of 
anathema; whose instinct is in favor of binding rather than 
loosing ; and that for the mere pleasure of binding. To this 
abuse a dogmatic religion necessarily lends itself; just as the 
sacramental and jurisdictional powers of the priesthood will 
always offer a temptation to the domineering temper of selfish 
and small-minded ambition. 

Everything finite has its limitations, and the best form of 
government ever conceived or conceivable will lend itself to 
some particular kind of perversion. “Conservative” and 
“Liberal” are tendencies in human nature and in human so- 
ciety, which keep one another in check. But a conservative 
ministry offers special opportunities for conservative excesses 
and abuses. So too a dogmatic religion like Catholic Chris- 
tianity, which is moreover the religion of the masses, and in 
some ways democratic, cannot fail to be, in a large measure, 
misrepresented by its popular exponents. Indeed, the whole 
“idea’’ of Catholicism is too infinitely delicate and complex to 
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be seized purely and integrally by any single human mind. 
And except in the case of intellects of Newman’s calibre there 
exists only a painfully imperfect notion of its content. Yet the 
lust of private judgment and private dogmatizing, the innate 
protestantism and egoism of fallen man, is bound to exert it- 
self secretly under pretext of zeal for the public judgment and 
public dogma of the church; nor is it difficult for a trained ear 
to detect a certain ring of native nonconformity in many a voice 
which assumes but to echo that of the universal Pastor. 

This we have a right to resent keenly, seeing it is our 
privilege as Catholic Christians to be delivered from all such 
individual tyranny and to submit our minds to none but divine 
authority in the affairs of our soul and of eternity. While 
every Protestant is practically at the mercy of a thousand 
unauthorized doctrine-mongers, we own but one pope; and 
we submit ourselves to his infallibility not because his decree 
represents the gathered belief of nations and centuries, but 
because it is divinely guaranteed to us as the voice of Christ, 
to whose representative alone we bow down our intellect. 


DOGMATISM THE SPIRIT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


Nothing, therefore, could be more alien to the spirit of 


faith than the spirit of unauthorized dogmatism, which is in 
truth the spirit of private judgment, of heresy, and unfaith ; 
nothing could be further removed from the modesty, docility, 
and childlike “‘ agnosticism ” which are the requisite dispositions 
of the soul which is to be taught by God. A sense of one’s 
entire insufficiency and absolute need of guidance in the affairs 
of eternity is the only condition on which the “gift of God” 
can be obtained. Theologians have speculated that, man after 
his fall was left to seek the knowledge of good and evil for 
himself, to be his own god and teacher until the lesson of his 
blindness had been brought home to him by bitter experience ; 
and that then Moses restored the primitive economy, God 
again became man’s teacher in the affairs of eternity, and 
man by faith and obedience submitted to receive the kingdom 
of heaven as a little child. Somewhat analogous seems the 
Divine dispensation in regard to the modern revolt against 
faith; as though a people were to be thus prepared for a re- 
turn to that faith in a form more suited to the age, a people 
who should at once know the world and the church, and inter- 
pret them one.to another; who having digged cisterns for 
themselves in vain, should return appreciatively to the well of 
VOL, LXXIl.—3I 
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living waters. Doubtless in some respects the church and the 
modern world have lived side by side, rather than as two rivers 
mingling their waters. Since the revolt of the sixteenth cen- 
tury dogmatic and general intellectual development have to a 
great extent proceeded independently; perhaps, in some ways, 
like two hostile armies mustering for a death struggle. Is it 
too much to hope—nay, is there not much in God's method to 
warrant the hope—that each movement somehow is fostering in 
its bosom one of those elements whose combination will give 
us the perfect mind—Fides guarens intellectum and Intellectus 
guerens fidem,; each of which is sterile and lifeless until the 
moment of their fruitful union has arrived? Of old the church 
trembled before the fierce barbarians who threatened infant 
Christendom with a destroying inundation. In the event, the 
flood lifted the ark and bore it over the face of Europe. For 
in the dark forests of the North God had prepared a people 
for himself, and a vigorous progeny for his church; that she 
might cry “ Quis me genuit hos?” Is there nothing now to be 
hoped for from the hostile forces around us, from these intel- 
lectual Goths and Vandals of our day, from these new icono- 
clasts and destroyers of gathered treasures of worship and be- 
lief? True, if we take the spirit of the Church and this Modern 
spirit as manifested in the majority of those who claim to be 
disciples of one or the other, and as represented by their 
popular and unaccredited exponents, we shall see nothing but 
the most hopeless and irreconcilable antagonism—Christ and 
Antichrist: but if we remember that discipleship implies an 
imperfect and often perverted comprehension of the master’s 
mind, and if we go to the very source of one light and the 
other, to the root-idea of each process, we shall, perhaps, see 
that the divergence of the extremes consists with a conver- 
gence of the same lines towards the centre; and that while the 
faith is unfolding itself in the bosom of the church, the need 
of faith outside the church.is making ready to meet it. 
Doubtless the very tenacity with which the church holds to 
every fragment of the sacred deposit of revealed truth makes 
her keenly suspicious of liberal and comprehensive interpreta- 
tions, and loth to admit them until they have proved their 
soundness by every conceivable test; yet this is from no love 
of the narrower views as such, but only from an abhorrence of 
a false liberty purchased at the sacrifice of truth, and from 
a conviction that loyalty to law and dogma is the best safe- 
guard against the eventual servitude of license. Yet, as has 
been said, the church's tenacity to dogma occasionally offers a 
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seeming countenance to the unauthorized dogmatism of indi- 
viduals who use her authority as a stick for beating their per- 
sonal opponents. If one cannot proclaim himself infallible, at 
least he can declare that his opinions are those of the infalli- 
ble church. If he himself cannot anathematize, he can say that 
the Council of Trent has already done so. 

A man who is saving life in an emergency has no time 
for courtesies and niceties of expression, and the church’s 
attention since the sixteenth century has been mainly de- 
voted to resisting the excesses of false liberalism, and could 
not be bestowed on claims which, in a way, might be trusted 
to look after themselves. She has often spoken with an abrupt 
decisiveness demanded by urgent peril, when in normal cir- 
cumstances she would have waited and suffered questions to 
answer themselves. And hence minds to which such severity is 
only too congenial under all circumstances indifferently, which are 
ever more willing to restrict than to enlarge, have been prone to 
push themselves forward as the only thoroughly loyal representa- 
tives of Catholicity, and in such a way as to imply that the opposite 
school were in the church on sufferance rather than by right. 


TWO TENDENCIES: CONSERVATIVE AND PROGRESSIVE, 


The truth is, that wherever men are gathered into a society 
these two tendencies—conservative and progressive—will assert 
themselves; and the life of the body depends on their being 
happily adjusted and checking one another’s excesses. In the 
East the excess of the former has ended in petrifaction; in 
Anglicanism the excess of the latter has ended in chaos; in 
the Catholic Church neither has at any time obtained complete 
mastery; but now one, now the other has been in the ascen- 
dant, and has for the time being been regarded as a badge of 
orthodoxy by those in whose hearts it met with response ; for 
according as any mind is naturally swayed by one tendency or 
the other, its conception of Catholicity will receive a certain 
subjective coloring. As, therefore, both tendencies have their 
function, although either unchecked by the other would be 
mischievous, so both the progressive and the conservative Catho- 
lic are true Catholics, and neither can boast any pre-eminence 
over the other in point of orthodoxy. 

Granting, however, that the three centuries following the 
revolt of Luther were a season of binding rather than of 
loosing as far as the direct action of the church herself was 
conceived, yet we must not lose sight of the counter-influence 
necessarily exerted from without by the spirit of the age, 


. 
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checking the ill effects of the encouragement which every new 
definition and decision unwarrantably gives to the spirit of 
unauthorized dogmatism; that is, to those who are eager to 
wrest the sword from the hands of authority and wield it in 
the defence of their own private opinions. The church has 
no need to insist on the “claims of liberty” when the whole 
air is ringing with such cries. In these times liberty may be 
trusted to look after itself: it is dogma and law that are now 
. in peril from the excesses of liberty. And liberty does look 
after itself and reasserts itself in virtue of its inherent elasticity 
if, perhaps, it has in any way been unduly cramped in the con- 
flict. Thus the very same tendency whose unrestrained excesses 
outside the church are working their own cure, and preparing a 
soil for the seed of faith, is also working under restraint within 
the church, preparing the faith for that soil, by purging away the 
alloy of unauthorized dogmatism which tends to gather round the 
divinely authorized dogma of the church; and which is in truth 
the essential spirit of Protestantism and the parent of the Re- 
formation. May we not, then, recognize amid all the aimless 
confusion of modern speculation a certain steady stream or ten- 
dency which makes for faith on the part of the few who really 
think? Can we look back on the history of that revolt and not 
see that the finger of God was there, that He 
«,. . . who dwells, not in light alone 
But in the darkness and the cloud,” 


suffered seeming loss for the sake of greater gain? 
ANTAGONISMS NOT WITHOUT SOME BENEFITS. 


It is often and truly said that heresies have been largely 
instrumental in unfolding the contents of revelation and bring- 
ing into distinct and open recognition aspects of the truth pre. 
viously less observed and insisted on. Only when our minds 
are questioned are they cleared and made aware of their latent 
heresies ; and this is no less true of the collective than of the 
individual mind, Often, however, heresy brings into relief not 
only the truth it denies, but also some hitherto neglected 
truth which it asserts. Indeed, without some such founda- 
tion of good no heresy would have any substance wherewith 
to support error.* Often it happens that the spirit and tem- 
per of the day really need the accentuation of some aspect 
of Catholic truth hitherto of less importance. Impatient, 


* As goodness hath place in things, so hath truth inideas. Now, it cannot be that aught 
is found wholly void of goodness ; so neither do we find any knowledge that is false in every 
part without any admixture of truth; wherefore, saith Bede, there be no teaching so false 
but that here or there it mingleth truth with error.”-—Aquinas, II. II. q. 172, a. 6, 
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self-willed men take the matter into their own hands, push 
things to extremes, and either break off from Catholic unity 
themselves, or try to force that alternative on all who fail to 
agree with their opinions. But the church’s judgment, when it 
comes, calmly separates the grain from the chaff, gathers the 
one into her garner and scatters the other with her anathema. 

Can it be denied that we have been, in many ways, so to 
say, brought to a better knowledge of our own mind; that we 
have become more fully and intelligently self-conscious in con- 
sequence of three centuries of conflict with insurgents; that 
the teachings to which these last have given prominence often 
serve to rouse the church’s true children from inaction and 
elicit good that otherwise might have never come into being? 
If criticism is pushed to extravagance; if liberty is ill distin- 
guished from license; if science intrudes into the domain of 
morals, yet these are but perversions of things good in them- 
selves; things which the age demands and which the church 
must supply if she is to be in touch with the age, and to act 
upon it. If, then, the very extravagances of heresy have 
roused the church to supply sanely what they furnish un- 
healthily; if they have given a rude shock to the indolent 
optimism of numbers of Catholics who are content to sit 
stolidly in the bark of Peter—as so much ballast, securing 
steadiness, no doubt, but somewhat at the expense of progress 
—can we fail to see in the existence of such heresies an 
almost necessary condition of the church’s development? 

God exults in bringing good out of evil, and through evil 
greater good than had the evil never been. Fevers work their 
own cures at times, and sin its own punishment and purifica- 
tion. Where we, rightly enough, attack error in its first be- 
ginnings, He suffers it to prevail and spread until its hurtful- 
ness is experimentally evident to the least discerning mind. 
His favorite argument is the reductio ad absurdum—indirect 
and tardy perhaps, but of all the most efficacious. Let us 
learn from this to hope the influences seemingly most adverse 
may become those through which Catholicism will prevail. 
Who knows but that the declaration of the Bourges Congress 
is as a first note in our song of triumph; that the remedy for 
the frightful dangers arising from liberty, independence, criticism, 
science, and history may be found in pushing on instead of in fall- 
ing back—in the more perfect cultivation of liberty, indepen- 
dence, criticism, science, and history? In a storm safety lies not 
in hugging the shore but in pushing out boldly into the deep. 
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THE STORY OF WHITTIER’S ‘“‘COUNTESS.” 


BY MARY E. DESMOND. 


} ANY of the best poems of John G. Whittier treat 

® of the legends and romances of the early set- 

tlers of the Merrimack Valley. In the stories 

of the long ago that were told by the gray- 

; “S haired villagers of his native place the poet 

found material which by his genius he wove into immortal 

verse, and thus preserved many incidents of bygone days that 

would soon have been forgotten. Many of these incidents 

deal with events in which love, pathos, and tragedy often 

found a place, and which his facile pen depicted with a master- 
hand. 

Among his narrative poems isthe romantic and pathetic 
tale so graphically told in “The Countess.” To many who 
have read this poem it may have seemed a fancy sketch, but 
such is not the case. The heroine of this tale in verse, who 
was the “ Countess,’”’ was a native of East Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, the birthplace of Whittier, and her name was Mary 
Ingalls. 

East Haverhill, or, as it is usually called, Rocks Village, is 
situated about four miles from the centre of the business part 
of Haverhill, which is a city of about 37,000 inhabitants, and 
the chief industry of which is the manufacture of shoes. The 
settlement in Haverhill’s suburbs, which is the scene of the 
poem, is about a mile and a half from the much-visited Whit- 
tier Birthplace. It is a very picturesque spot, consisting of 
a cluster of houses, nearly all of which are very ancient, and 
many fertile farms which slope gently toward the Merrimack 
River. No steam or electric cars disturb the stillness, and it 
is difficult to realize that only four miles up the river is a 
bustling, progressive city. Here the Rocks Bridge, an ancient 
covered wooden structure, built in 1828, spans the picturesque 
Merrimack, connecting Rocks Village with the pretty little 
town of West Newbury, which is directly opposite and which 
is one of the most fertile farming towns in eastern Massachu- 
setts. In the opening lines of “The Countess’ Whittier thus 
describes this quiet scene: 
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GRAVE OF THE COUNTESS. 


‘© HAPLY YON WHITE-HAIRED VILLAGER 
OF FOURSCORE YEARS CAN SAY 
WHAT MEANS THIS NOBLE NAME OF HER 
WHO SLEEPS WITH COMMON CLAY.” 


“Over the wooded northern ridge, 
Between the houses brown, 
To the dark tunnel of the bridge 
The street comes straggling down. 
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“You catch a glimpse through birch and pine 
Of cottage, field, and porch, 
The tavern with its swinging sign, 
The sharp horn of the church. 


“ The river’s steel-blue crescent curves 
To meet, at ebb and flow, 
The single broken wharf that serves 
For sloop and gundelow. 


“With salt sea scents along its shores 
The heavy hay-boats crawl, 
The long attennz of their oars 
In lazy rise and fall. 


“ Along the gray abutment’s wall 
The idle shad-net dries, 
The toll-man in his cobbler’s stall 
Sits smoking with closed eyes. 


‘‘You hear the pier’s low undertone, 
Of waves that chaff and gnaw; 
You start—a skipper’s horn is blown 

To raise the creaking draw. 


“At times a blacksmith’s anvil sounds 
With slow and sluggard beat, 

The stage-coach on its dusty rounds 
Wakes up the staring street. 


“A place for idle eyes and ears, 
A cobwebbed nook of dreams, 
Left by the stream whose waves are years, 
The stranded village seems. 


“And there, like other moss and rust, 
The native dweller clings, 
And keeps in uninquiring trust 
The old, dull round of things. 


“The fisher drops his patient lines, 
The farmer sows his grain, 
Content to hear the murmuring pines 
Instead of railroad trains.” 
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Near the centre of the village stands an ancient farm- 
house where the heroine of the poem was born in 1786. The 
part in which the Ingalis family resided is now the rear of the 
house, the portion which fronts the street having been added 
in later years. The house is very quaint-looking, and the 
small-paned windows and large chimney in the rear portion 
attest its antiquity. Some of the rooms once occupied by the 
Ingalls family are now used by the family of Moses Little, the 
present occupant. 

At the time described in the poem Mary Ingalls was nine- 
teen years old. In a sketch written by Rebecca I. Davis, of 
East Haverhill, many years ago, and which appeared in a little 
volume entitled Gleanings from the Merrimack Valley, she is de- 
scribed as being “of medium height, with long, golden curls, 
violet eyes, fair complexion, rosy cheeks, and so modest and 
amiable that others besides him who afterward became her 
liege lord looked upon her with interest and favor.” Whittier 
describes her as 


“Of all the village band 
Its fairest and its best.” 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century, at the time of 
the French rebellion, when Napoleon took the reins of govern- 
ment a second time, a company of. exiles, about sixteen in 
number, fled from Guadeloupe and came to this country. 
They landed at Newburyport, Mass., in March, 1792. This 
city is situated at the mouth of the Merrimack River. Nine 
of the party settled in Newburyport, and old stones in one of 
its ancient cemeteries mark their resting place. At the close 
of the war five returned to their native land. Among those 
who remained were Count Francis de Vipart and his cousin, 
Joseph Rochemont de Poyen. After a time these two exiles 
wandered up the Merrimack River and landed at Rocks Vil- 
lage. Count de Vipart was a fine-looking man, of stately bear- 
ing and of a very genial and courteous nature. Of him Whit- 
tier wrote: 


“Yet, still in gay and careless ease, 
To harvest field and dance 

He brought the gentle courtesies, 

The nameless grace of France.” 


His meeting and acquaintance with Mary Ingalls, the belle 
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of the little settlement, soon ripened into love, and in less 
than a year they were wedded in the village church. 


“ An exile from the Gascon land 
Found refuge here and rest; 
And loved of all the village band 

Its fairest and its best. 


“He knelt with her on Sabbath morns, 
He worshipped through her eyes, 
And on the pride that doubts and scorns 
Stole in her faith's surprise.” 


The difference in their stations in life naturally created a 
great sensation among the villagers. The count, however, in 
no way showed that he realized the difference in their social 


position, for 


“ Each grew to each in sweet accord, 
Nor knew the gazing town 
If she looked upward to her lord, 
Or he to her looked down. 


‘‘For her his rank aside he laid; 
He took the hue and tone 
Of lowly life and toil, and made 
Her simple ways his own. 


“ And she who taught him love not less 
From him she loved in turn 
Caught in her sweet unconsciousness 
What love is quick to learn.” 


Mrs. de Vipart’s mother was an invalid, and her daughter 
carefully and unceasingly tended her, ministering in every way 
to her comfort. Being naturally of a delicate constitution, in 
a short time Mary contracted consumption, and in less than a 
year after her happy marriage she answered the call of the 


dread destroyer. 


“Ah! life is brief, though love be long, 
The altar and the bier; 
The bridal hymn and burial song, 
Were both in one short year.” 


Count de Vipart was very much grieved over the death of 
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his beautiful bride, and soon after her decease he returned to 
his native land. After many years he again married, and at 
his death, several years later, he was interred in the family 
tomb at Bordeaux. 

Whittier thus contrasts their positions in death: 


“Her rest is quiet on the hill, 

Beneath the locust’s bloom ! 
Far off her lover sleeps as still 
Within his scutcheoned tomb. 


‘‘The Gascon lord and village maid 
In death still clasp their hands; 
The love which levels rank and grade 
Unite their severed lands. 


“What matters whose the hill-side grave, 
Or whose the blazoned stone? 
For ever to her western wave 
Shall whisper blue Garonne! 


“And while ancestral pride shall. twine 
The Gascon’s tomb with flowers, 
Fall sweetly here, O song of mine, 
With summer’s bloom and showers! ” 


The countess was interred in Greenwood Cemetery, on East 
Broadway, East Haverhill, not far from the village where her 
short life was spent. The Quaker poet thus writes of her rest- 
ing place: 

“Go where, amid the tangled steep 
That slopes against the west, 
The hamlet’s buried idlers sleep 

In still profounder rest. 


“ Throw back the locust’s flowery plume, 
The birch’s pale-green scarf, 
And break the web of briar and bloom 
From name and epitaph. 


“A simple muster roll of Death, 

Of pomp and romance shorn, 
The dry old names that common breath 

Has cheapened and outworn. 


. 
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“Yet pause by one low mound, and part 
The wild vines o’er it laced, 
And read the words by rustic art 
Upon its headstone traced. 


“ Haply yon white-haired villager 
Of fourscore years can say 
What means this noble name of her 
Who sleeps with common clay.” 


The gray slate stone which marks the grave of this village 
belle is very near the road, not far from the ‘main entrance 
to the cemetery, and it is covered with an iron network to 
prevent relic-seekers from destroying it. About one-third of 
the footstone has been broken off and carried away by ruthless 
curiosity collectors. On the network are the words “ Grave of 
the Countess,” and the simple headstone has the following in- 
scription : 

MARY, 
wife of 
FRANCIS VIPART, 
of Guadeloupe. 
Died January 5, 1807. 
FEt. 21. 


The romantic story of this village maid and her early death 
is most pathetic, and is a striking illustration of the truth of 
the old saying, ‘“ Love levels all ranks.” 


“© Love! so hallowing every soil 
That gives that sweet flower room, 
Wherever nursed, by ease or toil, 
The human heart takes bloom! 


“Plant of lost Eden, from the sod 
Of sinful earth unriven, 
White blossoms of the trees of God 
Dropped down to us from heaven! 


“This tangled waste of mound and stone 
Is holy for thy sake; 
A sweetness which is all thine own 
Breathes out from fern and brake.” 


other exile who came to East Haverhill with Count 
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Vipart, Joseph Rochemont de Poyen, settled in Rocks Village. 
He married Sally Elliott, of that place, and many of their de- 
scendants are living in Haverhill to-day, and also in the neigh- 
boring town of Merrimac, where the Poyen block is one of the 
handsomest buildings in the “square” of that pretty little 
town. Matthew Franklin Whittier, a brother of the Quaker 
poet, married Abby Poyen, a daughter of the exile. She died 
in 1841 and was interred in Greenwood Cemetery, not far from 
the resting-place of the “ Countess.” Their son, Francis Louis 
Whittier, also rests there; but Matthew Whittier, who died in 
1883, was interred in the Whittier lot in Union Cemetery at 
Amesbury, Mass. 

In Greenwood Cemetery also rests Lydia Ayer, the heroine 
of “ My Playmate,” of whom Whittier sung: 


“© playmate of the olden time, 
Our mossy seat is green ; 
Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
The old trees o’er it lean.” 


Dr. Moses H. Elliott, the early lover of that woman™of 
strange, varied character, Harriet Livermore, whom Whittier 
has immortalized in “ Snow-Bound,” also sleeps in this cemetery. 
The poet gives an admirable picture of this remarkable woman 
in the lines: 


“ Another guest that wintry night 
Flashed back with lustrous eyes the light. 
Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 
The honeyed music of her tongue 
And words of meekness scarcely told 
A nature passionate and bold; 
Strong, self-concentrated, spurning guide, 
Its milder features dwarfed beside 
Her unbent will’s majestic pride. 
She sat among us at the best 
A not unfeared, half-welcome guest. 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase 
Our homeliness of words and ways. 
A certain pard-like, treacherous grace, 
Swayed the lithe limbs and drooped the lash, 
Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash, 
And under low brows, black with night, 
Rayed out at times a dangerous light ; 


» 
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The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate; 
A woman tropical, intense 

In thought and act, in soul and sense, 
She blended in a like degree 

The vixen and the devotee.” 


Dr. Elliott’s parents objected very strongly to his marriage 
with Miss Livermore on account of her ungovernable temper, 
and they urged him to accept a position as surgeon in the 
United States army, which he did. While attending yellow 
fever patients at a hospital at Pensacola, Florida, of which he 
had charge, he contracted the dread disease and died in a 
short time. His body was brought home to rest in his native 
place. A plain white stone marks his grave and the inscrip- 
tion reads : 

MOSES H. ELLIOTT. 
Died 
September 22, 1822. 
Aged 33 years. 


There are a number of ancient stones in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, many of which have quaint epitaphs. The original site 
of the cemetery was donated to the town of Haverhill in 1785 
by Ephraim Elliott, the father of Dr. Moses Elliott. Of recent 
years several acres have been added and many handsome 
monuments have been erected in the modern portion. It is 
situated on what is known as the Merrimack River Road, 
about three miles from the centre of Haverhill, overlooking a 
high bluff on the-river bank. Several miles of the beautiful 
Merrimack River, winding in and out, can be seen from this 
spot. Here it may have been that Whittier stood when he 
penned these lines on the Merrimack: 


“Stream of my fathers! sweetly still 
Thy sunset rays the valley fill; 
Poured slantways down the long defile, 
Wave, wood, and flower beneath them smile.” 


A short distance from Greenwood Cemetery, on the same 
road, stands a garrison house which is over two hundred years 
old, and the bricks of which it is built were brought from 
England by Joseph Peaslee. In the early days of Haverhil!’s 
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OLD GARRISON House, East HAVERHILL 


settlement, when the Indians were troublesome, this house was 
used as a place of refuge from the red man’s vengeance. Its 
unique appearance, with its outside plastered wall, through 
which the bricks are appearing as time causes the plaster to 
fall off, bear testimony to its antiquity: while its massive 
chimneys, which are crumbling with age, prove that it was one 
of the earliest houses built in Haverhill. Before it stands a 
willow-tree the branches of which spread far and wide. This 
tree, tradition states, grew from a willow cane which was 
planted by a lover of the long ago when visiting the lady of 
his choice, who resided in the garrison house. An excellent 
description of this historic old house appears in a book of 
poems entitled Wayside Flowers, the author of which is Mrs. 
Emma A. Kimball, of East Haverhill, who is the owner of the 
garrison house, and the poem which describes the old garrison 
is entitled “ The Old House o’er the Way.” 

There are many interesting reminiscences attached to this 
ancient landmark. One of Whittier’s ancestors once resided 
here. Joseph Peaslee, who erected the house, had a daughter 
named Mary who was born in this quaint old building. May 24, 
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1694, she married Joseph Whittier, the poet's great-grandfather, 
and they resided in the old homestead. Here also, in 1789, 
was born the Dr. Elliott above referred to, whose affection 
the proud Miss Livermore sought to win. The first Quaker 
meetings which took place in the vicinity of Haverhill were 
held in this house, and also the quarterly conventions of that 
sect in the early days. Despite its antiquity the old house is 
still fairly well preserved, and the part of it which is inhabi- 
table is at present occupied by Byron Ramsey and family. Its 
situation is picturesque, grassy fields being seen on all sides. 
and almost opposite is a hill from which a fine view of the 
surrounding country can be seen. ; 

Haverhill has grown wonderfully during the last half.cen-. 
tury, but its energy has not extended to its eastern suburb 
owing to the fact that many of the sons and daughters of 
East Haverhill have left their early homes and sought more 
busy scenes. The beauty of this suburb, however, still remains, 
and the historic and poetic memories which centre about it 
add much to its interest. As the birthplace of Whittier it will 
ever be interesting to those who admire the writings of the 
Quaker poet. Many of his poems deal with lofty themes, 
but he is seen at his best in his verses which appeal to the 
heart and deal with incidents which brought out his sympathe- 
tic nature, as in ‘‘ The Countess.” The skill with which he has 
woven the story of this village maid into verse displays his 
sympathy with his theme, and he has made Greenwood Ceme- 
tery at East Haverhill the Mecca for many visitors who admire 
the genius of the poet and learn with interest the romantic 
story of the love which knows no rank, but makes hovel, 
cottage, and palace alike an Eden here below. 
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CHRIST THE TRUE CIVILIZER. 


By KATHERINE F. MULLANY. 


#1 has been well said that history is the most edu- 
cative of studies. It broadens the mind, en- 
larges the heart, and enlightens the understand- 
ing. Other studies develop the comprehension 

4 in one particular line, cultivating some one 

particular faculty, but history comprises a knowledge of all 
things: religion, science, art, letters, philosophy, governments 
and peoples. It is the story of humanity in all its grandeur 
and in all its meanness. It is the tale of nations, of govern- 
ments, and of individuals; the relation of the rise and fall of 
commonwealths and of men. It is the drama of human life, 
in all its tragedy and comedy; the long spectacle of human 
existence in its supreme glory and most abject poverty. 

On its pages we find written the records of deeds so mag. 
nanimously great and achievements so noble that one’s heart 
expands with admiration over the lofty heights to which the 
human mind is capable of winging, when the human heart is 
inspired by noble ambitions; but there, too, are the records of 
a wickedness and degradation so awful that one wonders if the 
human soul is not, at times, a rival of the very demons in 
iniquity. There is not an age or an epoch in history but has 
an educational value, in the thought-awakening power it exerts 
over the earnest student; for in every age and nation human 
nature is still the same, unchanged and unchangeable, in its 
ever-changing fluctuations. That “there is nothing new under 
the sun” is a truism we sometimes feel like questioning; but 
that there is nothing new in human nature, from Adam down, 
the study of history makes known to us in a very interesting 
manner. The difference between times and nations is simply a 
minor matter of dress and manners; human character is ever 
the same. The human heart, like a perfect musical instrument, 
is capable of sublimest harmonies, if touched by Divine skill, 
and capable of almost diabolical discordance, under the manipu- 
lation of malign influences. So it is that, from the dawn of 
history until the present time, mankind has left a record of 
glorious deeds and noble achievements, to inspire the student 
with lofty ambitions; but, side by side with them, ever, like 
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shadows against the sunlight, are the evil things it has done, 
and the degradation of which it is capable. 

It will be our province to examine into the causes which 
lifted man’s thoughts unto lofty things and, on the other hand, 
dragged them down, and nations with them—for the strength 
of a nation lies in the strength of its people’s virtues—into the 
wretched condition of civilization that characterized the begin- 
ning of King Arthur’s reign : 


“ When the land of Cameliard was waste, 
Thick with wet woods, and many a beast therein, 
And none, or few, to chase the beast. 
So that wild dog and wolf and boar and bear 
Came in the night and day, and rooted in the fields 
And wallowed in the gardens of the king.” 


It is related that wolves, if deprived of their own offspring, 

will steal children and—if they do not eat them—nurse them 

as their own— 

“ And the children, housed in such foul dens, would growl at 
their meat, and mock their foster-mother on four feet, 

Till, straightened, they grew up to wolf-like men, worse than 
the wolves.” 


The poet, in describing this sad condition of civilization, 
does not exaggerate in saying that people were “ worse than 
the wolves,” for history is full of examples of men who were 
worse than wild beasts. It is a dark and pitiable picture of 
humanity, truly, to see it grovelling like a beast, deprived, as 
it was, of the refining influences that, but a few centuries 
agone, had bestowed on it the highest degree of culture the 
world has ever seen. 

There were centuries that were veritable epitomes of intel- 
lectual blackness. The invasion of the barbarous Northmen 
extinguished learning, as a fierce blast of wind extinguishes a 
lamp, leaving the world enveloped in the night of ignorance— 
a night through which but ome torch remained alight; ome star 
of hope remained unclouded; ome Voice gave hope of return- 
‘ing day; and that was the torch of Catholicity; the star of 
divine faith; the Voice of the Church. “ But for the church,” 
says Hallam—and all other accepted historians echo the state- 
ment—“ civilization would have been banished for ever from 
the face of the earth.” 

Compared with those days of ignorance and barbarism, our 
own times seem a perfect glory of enlightenment and knowl- 
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edge, the sum total of progressive civilization, and we are apt 
to wax proud over the achievements of modern times, and the 
superiority of our nineteenth century “smartness.” In many 
respects, however, the civilization of Greece and. Rome, even 
five centuries before the coming of our Lord, was in advance 
of our own. In departments of human knowledge summed up 
in the word “culture” the ancient civilization overtopped 
ours, as mighty mountains surpass in height and grandeur the 
lesser hills! It is a healthful lesson for our modern conceit 
and egotism to bear in mind that the human intellect has not 
advanced many steps in intellectual culture for over two thousand 
years! That which we are but beginning to understand in the 
world of art and letters was known in completest perfection 
to that magnificent ancient world which lies for ever buried 
under the dust of nearly twenty centuries; a world of which 
but a few scattered ruins remain as silent witnesses to its sur- 
passing grandeur, and the curio collections in our art mu- 
seums are but the feeblest of testimonies to its supreme great- 
ness. Those were the days of such intellectual giants as Soc- 
rates, Plato, and Aristotle. Those were the times when Phidias 
and Apelles, the teachers and masters of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, lived and wrought such wonders of art creation as 
have never been equalled, even by these masters of the mod- 
ern world. 

It is said by some that not in architecture, nor in art, nor 
in literary genius has our modern progressiveness reached 
the height attained in the days of Pericles—450 years before 
Christ! Nor in bodily development do we touch upon the 
ancients; nor in material enjoyments. The ancient world 
of Greece and Rome surpassed our civilization, as our steam 
and electricity surpass the stage-coach and candle-light of fifty 
years ago. Here, indeed, is the one thing of which we vain 
moderns may boast as having no peers: that of mechanical 
science; the possession of almost supernatural powers, in 
being able to harness the mysterious forces of nature for our 
greater convenience and comfort. In all else we are but imi- 
tators—and weak ones—of our brethren the ancients; to whom 
was given the supreme victory of intellectual and physical 
achievements. It would seem as if God had permitted the 
creatures he had made and endowed so wondrously to arrive 
at the very pinnacle of human powers, in mental and bodily 
glories, and then exhaust them all in the search after happi- 
ness; leaving them yet unsatisfied, before he stepped from his 
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throne in heaven to come down here and teach us, in his 
mercy, that in none of these things does happiness abide; for 
they can never fill, great as they are, the infinite void in the 
human heart. 

What a world it was that He came to nearly two thousand 
years ago! A world of wealth and palaces and pomp and 
pride; a world of material greatness and supremest human 
power; for, as in the days of Pericles the Greek, 450 years 
before Christ, intellectual splendor had reached its zenith, 
so, too, in imperial Rome, in the days of our Lord, had 
national greatness consummated its climax, by subjugating a 
world at the feet of Cesar Augustus. 

Despising the magnificence of kings’ houses and the purple 
and fine linen of human pomp and pride, the Lord God chose 
a stable. for his birthplace, the humblest of clothing for his 
garments, and a poor maiden of despised Nazareth for his 
mother. Scorning the vain glories of the human intellect, he 
never went to school, thus setting aside the dominion of. the 
human mind over his own, as he had set aside the dominion 
of Satan in his body. It was not fitting that he, who came as 
the supreme Teacher of Mankind, should submit to the teach- 
ings of any earthly pedagogue. He was come to civilize 
civilization ! 

As supreme civilization cultivates pride, and pride cultivates 
materialism, and materialism cultivates sensualism, and sensual- 
ism death, in the individual; so, too, in the fate of nations, 
supreme civilization, unless dominated by right religion, is but 
the dazzling precursor of their downfall. Civilization, in its 
pride, rejected Christ, preferring its own materialism and sen- 
sual pleasures to his code of morals; and, drinking to intoxi- 
cation of their dangerous delights, over-indulgence debased the 
great Roman Empire, weakening its once magnificent power, 
and the end was—death! 

Down from the Northern mountains, like an avalanche 
sweeping all before it in the unthinking valleys beneath; or 
like fierce eagles swooping upon the unprotected flocks of a 
faithless shepherd, rending and tearing without mercy, came 
the terrible barbarians, stamping into dust beneath their iron- 
shod feet the glories of human genius and the proud monu- 
ments of the most perfect civilization, humanly speaking, that 
the world has ever known. Where once Beauty reigned su- 
preme, and Order was her maid of honor, Chaos was evoked 
and Desolation robed the world! What cared these fierce 
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warriors for sculpture, or painting, or the imposing majesty of 
architecture, or the rich adornments of elegant civilization? 
They lived in rude dwellings, were clad in iron, and reverenced 
strength as a god; and so, beneath their spurning wrath, the 
splendor of ancient days disappeared from the earth, as frost- 
work under the scorching sun-rays. Civilization, with all its 
refinements, was shattered into fragments, and buried beneath 
the soil, as a thing that is dead. It had done much for man- 
kind; but it was so beautiful that men worshipped it, and, 
in God’s anger, it was destroyed. Civilization is a means, not 
an end. With all its refinements and beauty and elevating 
tendencies, it is powerless to satisfy the longings of the human 
soul or give peace to the restless human heart. Intended as 
an aid, it became the end of human existence and ambitions, 
and men made of it a god. Attila the Hun proclaimed himself 
the “Scourge of God”; and without doubt he spoke a stern 
truth, unconsciously. 

For three hundred years the apostles of the Great Nazarene— 
who had preached and practised a new and holier civilization 
in insignificant Judea, and been crucified by the anger of the 
rich and proud—had been hidden in the cemeteries under Im- 
perial Rome, which had laughed them to scorn and persecuted 
them to death. Imperial Rome was now laid in the dust for 
ever, and on its splendid ruins was to be built up the Church 
of Christ and the new civilization, that would: cultivate and 
make beautiful the hearts and souls of mankind, as well as the 
minds and bodies of the human race. We will take a glance 
at this old civilization, of which such great things are said, and 
will select Rome, the “ Epitome of the Universe,” as it has 
been called, for an object-lesson. 

They tell us that London, Paris, Vienna, Constantinople, 
St. Petersburg, and Berlin, the great centres of modern fashion 
and power, all together, would not surpass ancient Rome in 
her days of splendor. When we see a magnificent building in 
some of our great cities we gaze at it in silent admiration and 
delight ; but old Rome was a perfect forest of just such splen- 
did buildings, and of far more beautiful ones. The mimic 
glories of a World's Fair and a Paris Exposition are only 
shadow pictures of the marble splendors of Imperial Rome. 
A visit to the museums of art in New York or Boston give 
but a faint hint of the sculptured beauty and statue-adorned 
grandeurs of the old city by the Tiber, where works of art 
encrusted the buildings, and the genius of man exhausted it- 
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self in splendid architecture. The luxury of the interiors was 
the summit of splendor, in columns of precious marbles, in 
carvings and paintings and gilding; in rich carpets and cushions 
of velvet; in silken draperies, fabulously fine; and furniture of 
ivory and gold. The streets were vistas of marble statues; the 
gardens were triumphs of artistic skill in floriculture; the roads 
and drives marvels of smoothness, along whose splendidly 
wide limits chariots of ivory, and rarest’ woods and metals, 
rolled in gorgeousness; ladies seated within attired with a 
taste and richness that only pictures may describe, and drawn 
by such horses as our modern days know nothing about. 

The social pleasures of old Rome may be guessed at by 
their mammoth theatres, one of which would seat more people 
than any public building in the world to-day. “ Amphitheatres 
more extensive and costly than Cologne, Milan, and York 
minster cathedrals combined, and seating eight times as many 
people as could be crowded into St. Peter’s Church; circuses 
where, it is said, three hundred and eighty-five thousand per- 
sons could witness the chariot races at a time.” The Scaurus 
theatre seated 80,000 people; that of Marcellus, 20,000; the 
Coliseum would seat 87,000 and give standing room to 22,000 
more. The Circus Maximus—mentioned, I think, in Ben Hur— 
would hold 385,000 spectators. 

Temples and porticoes and triumphal arches of white mar- 
ble and bronze and brass, beautifully sculptured, were every- 
where to be seen; the rivers being spanned by more gracefully 
arched bridges, statue-crowned, than adorns Paris the Magnifi- 
cent. The City of the Seven Hills contained a population of 
four millions, for whose comfort and enjoyment nine thousand 
and twenty-five public baths were provided; those of Diocle- 
tian alone accommodating thirty-two hundred bathers at a time. 
Their feasts were something marvellous, each patrician noble 
striving to outdo his neighbor in costliness and gastronomical 
wonders. 

This was the splendid city of palaces and kings, and sur- 
feited civilization and brutal pleasures, at whose bronze gates 
came knocking the inspired Fishermen of Galilee, whose mission 
was to rebuke its sensualism and humble its pride by the preach- 
ing of Christian civilization, abhorrent because of its morality. 
Christian civilization won for its teachers and believers but 
persecution and death to afford amusement for the depraved 
hearts of pagan Rome; a civilization whose seed was in the 
blood of martyrs, and whose roots found life in the graves of 
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the Christians. Such was the magnificent city that was 
trampled under foot by the war-horses of the savage Northern 
tribes; a city of marvellous splendor, of which but a few 
magnificent monuments remain, standing in lonely grandeur, 
sadly.eloquent memorials of the downfall of human greatness 
and of human pride! 

No wonder that God, angry and sick at heart because of 
the miseries which over-civilization had brought upon the world, 
left the proud intellect of man as a fallow field, uncared for and 
untended, for six centuries, by plunging the world into darkness, 
that it might comprehend the returning Light more wisely ! 

What happened to Rome happened to the world at large, for © 
Rome ruled the world. The Barbarians spread everywhere 
that the hope of conquest invited. So it was that “the land 
of Cameliard was waste, and men were worse than wolves.” 
So it was that King Arthur came to tame the beast and lay 
the material and moral forest, and let in the sunlight: 
Arthur, who was the harbinger of a brighter day just dawning ; 
who would teach his people to “ reverence their conscience, as 
their King,” and lift men’s souls to better things by the ex- 
ample of his blameless life; Arthur, who established a new code 
of morals in founding the chivalrous order of the famous Round 
Table: 

“A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginnings of a time”; 


Arthur, who made them swear, laying their hands in his, 
“To reverence their conscience as their King ; 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ ; 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs ; 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it; 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity ; 
To love one maiden only, and to cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until he won her”’; 


For he held that 
“There is no power under heaven subtler 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But to teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man—a man!” 





A WINTER NIGHT. 


G@ WINTER RIGHT. 


This night will fierce Krolus ride his steeds 
@n land and sea and up the scudding sky, 
And human folk in rocking beds will lie, 


A\nd wood-folk where the coverts bend like reeds, 
While the wild midnight hoofs go roaring by. 


| hear the blind ships beating on the rocks; 
| see the quick-quenched rocket streaming down 
@n the remorseless gale. Beyond the town 

| hear the engine panting in its stocks, 


Where snow-mists spin across the ridge’s crown. 


Beath and the storm are coursing hand in hand 
T'o-night | God help all homeless folk and weak, 


All wanderers, and ships that harbor seek, 


A\ll pilgrims on the sea or on the land! 


God hear the pleading prayers that white lips. speak! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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REv. Epwarp W. McCarty, THE FOUNDER. 


THE CATHOLIC WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


BY LOUISE GIROD. 


<<; N Prospect Place, in the Borough of Brooklyn, 

stands a large, commodious house, whose out- 

ward appearance is no more pretentious than 

that of its neighbors, but within whose walls a 

: corporation known as The Catholic Women’s 

Assoelailiis has labored assiduously during the past six years 

To help young women to help themselves is its object. This 

is accomplished by aiding them in obtaining a knowledge of 

such branches of the useful arts as may be suited to their 

ability, and in which they may afterward obtain lucrative em- 

ployment and better their condition in life. In order to in- 

culcate a feeling of independence, a nominal fee is charged 

for all classes except those in sewing, elementary English, and 
arithmetic and penmanship, which are free. 
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The association was founded in May, 1894, by the Rev. 
Edward W. McCarty, rector of St. Augustine’s Church, who is 
also its president. Though constantly busy with other in- 
numerable cares and occupations, he still gave much time and 
thought to evolving this scheme whereby he might assist young 
women to become self-reliant and self-supporting, which as- 
sumed tangible form at the time. He selected the building, 
No. 10 Prospect Place, as one suited to his requirements, 
reconstructed it from top to bottom, and furnished it with such 
equipment as is used in schools of similar character. The 
basement is fitted up as a cooking school, and contains all 
the latest apparatus for the successful conduct of classes in 
cookery. It also contains a small gymnasium, where instruction 
in physical culture is given. The first floor contains the re- 
ception-room, the reading-room, the library, and the general 
office. On the second floor are the dress-making, millinery, 
sewing, bonnaz machine, and English rooms. The third floor 
is devoted to the stenography, typewriting, book-keeping 
rooms, etc. 

The accommodations of the present building have long been 
inadequate for the enlargement of the scope of the work, and 
a fund for the erection of a new and suitable building in the 
not far distant future is steadily assuming larger proportions. 

In order to provide every facility for the proper conduct of 
such work as the association should undertake, Father Mc- 
Carty selected a corps of earnest women to aid him in carry- 
ing out his philanthropic enterprise. He is assisted by two 
vice-presidents, a recording secretary, a financial secretary, and 
a treasurer, who, in conjunction with the Board of Managers, 
meet on the second Wednesday of each month, except July 
and August, to settle all affairs of moment. The chairmen of 
the library, educational, entertainment, membership, house, em- 
ployment, finance, and lecture committees are members of this 
board, and at these meetings render an account of the work 
of their several committees during the previous month. The 
membership of these committees is made up from the general 
membership of the association. 

The memberships are honorary, life, contributing, active, 
and associate. Any person, upon the payment of one hun- 
dred dollars, may become a life member, and receives the 
privilege of placing a student in any one of the classes 
for a period of five years—not necessarily consecutive. The 
life members include some of the most representative Catho- 
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lics of the city. Any 
is ae AGS) As ~~, - person, upon payment of 
* at ; 2% -) twenty-five dollars © an- 
nually, is inscribed as a 

patron of the association, 

and receives the privi- 

lege of placing a student 

in any one of the classes 

for one year. Any per- 

son, upon the payment of 

five dollars annually, will 

be enrolled as 

‘a contributing 

member. Men, 

as well as wo- 

men, may be- 

come life and 

contributing 

members, or pa- 

trons. The 

larger portion 





of the membership roll is 
composed of the active 
members, who pay an an- 
nual fee of two dollars, 
and have the privileges of 
the library and of the 
entertainments, and of 
course may enter classes. 

In order to conform 
to the rule of the associ- 
ation that all persons 
connected with it should be members, the students of the 
classes are allowed to become associate members upon the 
annual payment of one dollar, and receive the full privileges 
of the association. 

The members of the Library Committee are assiduous workers. 


THE ASSOCIATION IS A CENTRE FOR INTEL- 
LECTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 


. 
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They keep the library up to date and have in it the best works 
teady for circulation. A fine collection of four thousand care- 
fully selected books is at the disposal of the members. As 
elsewhere, a fondness for fiction seems to predominate. How- 
ever, an examining committee passes judgment on all books 
considered for the shelves, and selects none but those which 
will add to the mental and moral growth of the readers. All 
the latest standard works of fiction are secured. 

The Constitution, outlining the duties of this committee, 
says: “‘ This committee shall remember that it is establishing 
and conducting a Catholic library. Consequently, any book, by 
whatsoever author written, that is inimical to Catholic faith, 
morals, or practice shall be black-listed and kept from its 
shelves. It shall make it a specialty to secure works of merit 
by Catholic authors, and shall encourage its patrons to read 
them.” 

The result is that, while general literature not poisoned with 
immorality or irreligion is constantly secured, there is a steadily 
increasing department of high-class Catholic books. 

The members of the committee occasionally hold book 
receptions, and at all times are ready to suggest desirable 
works to persons who would like to make donations of books 
but are uncertain what to send; or, they do gladly receive 
contributions of money to buy what may be the most needed 
at the time. This branch of the work receives the constant 
and substantial support of all well-wishers of the association, 
as its power for good in the distribution of helpful as well 
as attractive literature, as may readily be understood, is un- 
paralleled. 

The readingroom is supplied with all the standard 
magazines and periodicals, and through the courtesy of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle during the past three years a file of 
that paper is always at hand for perusal. 

The Educational Committee is responsible for all class 
work, and two members are in attendance each evening. The 
scholastic year is divided into three terms, beginning the first 
of October and ending the last of June, each term comprising 
a period of twelve weeks. Well-trained teachers preside over 
all classes, and follow the methods endorsed by the best 
educational authorities. Two exhibits are given each year, and 
these practically demonstrate the character and completeness 
of the work. Promptness, regularity of attendance, and in- 
terest are noticeable on the part of all students. Certificates 
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of the association are awarded at the end of each year to 
those who have completed one or other of the branches and 
have secured the percentage required by the association. 

In April last the reverend president called the graduates 
together and formed an alumnz association. Its object is to 
keep together all who have graduated from the classes; to 
have them constantly in touch with the workings of the asso- 
ciation; to assist them in getting positions; to protect them 
while in positions from abuse or injustice so far as it is pos- 
sible, and to look after their general interests. It meets in a 
social, informal way on the first Wednesday evening of each 
month. The membership is steadily growing. 

The sewing courses comprise instruction in the various 
stitches used in hand-sewing, including patching and darning, 
upon small, uniform samplers ; machine-sewing, use and care of 
machines, cutting from pattern and making undergarments, 
dressing-sacques, or shirt waists. Talks are given on cotton, 
silk, wool, emery, needle, pin, thimble, etc., as the work pro- 
gresses, and upon the position of the body and care of the 
eyes while sewing. This course, leading through the prepara- 
tory dress-making classes, furnishes material for the regular dress- 
making classes. 

A special feature of the sewing is the Children’s Saturday 
Morning Classes, in which one hundred and twenty-five little 
women make diligent use of their needles, in following the 
two years’ course which is carefully arranged for them by the 
young woman who has devoted herself to the welfare of this 
department from its inception. She is assisted very ably by 
ten clever co-workers. At the exhibits each year the regula- 
tion samplers and little garments are presented, together with 
the masterpiece of the department, a beautifully dressed doll, 
which is entirely the work of the children. 

The dress-making courses comprise the principles of cut- 
ting skirts from measure, and of neatly finishing and hang. 
ing them. Draughting and fitting waists receive great attention, 
and, as the basis of success in fitting garments, considerable 
practice is given in taking accurate measurements. Talks are 
given on adapting the lines of the material to those of the 
figure, and in selecting trimmings suited to the material and to 
the character of the figure. The costumes are designed to 
carry out these principles. The work closes with a course of 
designing and making fancy costumes in harmonious shades of 
tissue-paper, 
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The millinery courses include the making and trimming of 
hats, bonnets, toques, and turbans, and the making of close 
and open frames. In the first course colored canton flannel 
is used to represent velvet, and sateen in harmonizing shades 
to represent ribbon. The principles thus learned are applied 
to hats of choice material. At intervals talks are given on the 
suitability of material, the combination of color, and the 
character of lines and form in relation to artistic millinery. 
Light, tasteful bows, rosettes, flowers, and general hat-trimming 
are also made in effective shades of tissue-paper. In the hand- 
ling of tissue-paper the students acquire a lightness and deft- 
ness of touch which is most beneficial in practical work. 

In the art embroidery class the principles and methods are 
taught in connection with the cultivation of judgment in the 
choice of design, color, and material, in articles for personal and — 
home decoration. Stitches are worked upon samplers, and 
afterward applied to special pieces of embroidery, for which 
original drawings are made. The results obtained from these 
classes, both day and evening, have been artistic and beautiful. | 

This is the only school in the greater city where in. 
struction may be obtained on the bonnaz machine. Every | 
facility is provided for gaining a working knowledge of this 
branch of the useful arts. The instruction comprises chain- 
stitching, braiding, cording, feather-stitching, etc. The bon- 
naz machine has been steadily improved upon for a num- 
ber of years, until an expert operator is now able to turn 
out an original design, which upon close inspection can 
scarcely be detected from hand. embroidery. This style of 
trimming is used so extensively that there is always a demand 
for skilled operators, and the knowledge is easily acquired. 
Perseverance and constant practice in manipulating the hand. 
bar underneath the table are the principles to keep steadily in 
mind. 

Regular courses in cooking are given, both day and even- 
ing. Ample facilities are provided for obtaining a knowledge 
of all the fundamental rules of cooking, and in the preparation 
of such articles of food as would be necessary on a well-ap- 
pointed home table. In addition, a fancy course is given; an 
invalid course, which comprises the preparation and serving of 
daintily prepared dishes, special emphasis being placed on the 
nutritive value and digestibility of foods, as affected by seem- 
ingly unimportant conditions in their preparation. Also, a 
chafing-dish course, in which each member solves her own pro- 
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blems, a chafing-dish being provided for each individual. This 
method is preferable to the demonstration work given in other 
schools, and better results are obtained. A feature each year in 
the cooking department is a chafing-dish course for men. Super- 
intendents and prin- 
cipals of the schools, 
doctors, lawyers, and 
other gentlemen of 
prominence have by 
this means been in- 
structed in the mys- 
teries of cookery. 
They finish their 
courses fully equip- 
ped to cater to their 
stag parties in the 
city, and to their 
camping-out parties 


in the woods. 

Each year’s work 

ends with a stag 

dinner of many 

courses, Each 

course is cooked 

by two members 

of the class. Their 

work thus far has 

equalled, if it has 

not surpassed, that 

done by the wo- 

men. It may not 

be significant, but : 

usually most of SociaL LIFE Is CULTIVATED HERE. 

the members are 

married men. A children’s course, in an abridged form, is 
arranged for Saturday afternoons. Parallel with the technical 
work instruction in theory is given, the notes being recorded 
in note-books, which arelexamined at the end of the course. 


. 
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The class in elementary English is one of the most helpful 
features of the work. To train adults in the fundamental prin. 
ciples of the language is unique to this association. While it 
is true that some grown persons find study irksome and are 
unable to apply themselves to it, the majority, including some 
who cannot write their own names, are glad of the opportunity 
of acquiring the ability to read and write. These apply them. 
selves diligently to the tasks set before them. Beginning at 
the very foundation, they advance step by step, growing more 
and more interested during the gradual unfolding of their | 
minds, until the close of the year. Theyare then able to read 
fairly well, write simple general and business letters, and 
make out bills. The results are very gratifying to teacher and 
pupils, who become quite proud of their accomplishments. A 
well-equipped class-room is provided for their accommodation, — 
which ‘is excluded from the inspection of visitors. 

Instruction in arithmetic and penmanship begins with a re. 
view of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, and 
includes interest, percentage, profit and loss, partnerships, ex- 
change, discount, partial payments, etc., which are presented 
from a business stand-point. Penmanship is taught in a prac- 
tical manner, with a view of acquiring a good business hand. 
Written exercises in spelling, accompanied with exercises in 
oral definition, etc., are given in connection. In this class 
the students are prepared for the book-keeping course. 

The fundamental principles of debit and credit are included 
in the book-keeping course, with thorough drill in journalizing, 
posting, analysis of accounts, detecting errors in trial balances, 
short methods in interest, discount, multiplication, etc., rapid 
addition, and computations generally. A comprehensive under. 
standing of the system of double-entry books, required in dif. 
ferent kinds of wholesale and retail business, checks, drafts, 
notes, bills, invoices, receipts, etc., may be acquired in this 
class. Single entry is taught in its relation to double entry. 

Classes in Spanish, French, or German are formed when 
sufficient applications are received to form a class. The natu- 
ral method is employed, supplemented by all necessary gram- 
matical drills. Constant practice is given in conversation, read- 
ing, and writing. 

The stenography course is divided into three grades, The 
elementary gives a thorough knowledge of the principles of 
phonography; the intermediate embraces a thorough review 
and amplification of the previous grade, special attention being 
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given to word signs, together 
with systematic drills in con- 
tracted phrases, special forms, 
words of frequent use, out- 
lines peculiar to various lines 
of business, etc.; the ad- 
vanced includes systematic 
drills in writing from dicta- 
tion, business correspondence, 
and general matter. The 
Pitman-Heffley system is 
used, but writ- 
ers of any sys- 
tem may enter 
the Tuesday 
and Friday 
evening speed 

classes. 
Instruction 
is given on the 


standard typewriting ma- 
chines, and covers graded 
exercises in words, com- 
mercial phrases, business 
correspondence, headings, 
titles, addresses, miscella- 
neous, mercantile and legal 
forms, testimony, specifica- 
tions, etc., special attention 
being paid to manifolding, 
mimeographing, letter-press 
copying, and construction and care of machines. In both the 
stenography and typewriting classes short dictation exercises 
are given in spelling, composition, and punctuation. 

Ample accommodations and equipment for the fundamental 

VOL, LXXIL.—33 


THE MAIN PURPOSE IS TO HELP YOUNG Wo- 
MEN TO HELP THEMSELVES. 
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principles of physical culture have been provided. General ex. 
ercises are given for the preservation of health, for energizing 
and strengthening the body, especially the vital organs, the 
movements being given in regular progression; to correct bad 
habits of carriage, movement, and breathing; to develop the 
heart, lungs, chest, neck, shoulders, etc.; to the strengthening 
and freeing of the muscles, resulting in conservation of nervous 
energy and grace of motion, and producing the healthful 
action of all functions of the body in the harmonious develop. 
ment of the whole. Students are expected to wear the regu. 
lation suit of the association, made of dark blue material, with 
white trimmings, made to escape the ground by nine inches. 

The Employment Bureau has not been developed to the 
desired extent, owing to lack of adequate space. Great care, 
however, has been exercised in making it as helpful as possi. 
ble, until the erection of the new building. It carefully inves. 
tigates references as to character, and endeavors to rectify any 
injustice which may be done to any one under its patronage. 
It has been largely successful in adjusting the wants of both 
mistress and maid. It is the intention to enlarge its scope to 
cover higher employment, in the way of finding positions, so 
far as is possible, for the graduates of the various courses 
given by the association. 

An exchange in charge of this Bureau was organized dur. 
ing the past year, and is open every Saturday afternoon, with 
members of the committee in attendance. It is designed to 
assist worthy women by selling for them such articles of their 
own manufacture as they may present for home or personal 
use or ornament. Biscuits, cakes, preserves, pastry, confectionery, 
and a variety of useful and fancy needlework form an attractive 
display when the exchange is open. 

Wednesday evenings are reserved exclusively for entertain- 
ments. The Entertainment Committee is untiring in invent. 
ing ingenious devices for the pleasure of its guests. It 
succeeds in brightening the lives of many young women, 
to whom these are “red-letter” nights, and their only diver- 
sion. On these occasions the house is decorated with flow. 
ers, ferns, and palms, which blend harmoniously with the 
colored lights, and form an artistic picture. Every second 
Wednesday is an “at home” night, when the girls are 
initiated in the mysteries of certain games which are both 
amusing and instructive, and also to impromptu singing, 
recitations, and instrumental music. At other times a set 
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programme is provided 
in the form of a fine 
musicale, a reading, a 
lecture, or a progressive 
euchre, which is the 
most popular form of 
entertainment. Three 
fine prizes are awarded 
at each of these euchres, 
and are triumphantly 
carried off by the win- 


progressive euchre is 
held at the Pouch Man- 
sion, for which tickets 
are sold to all members 
and friends throughout 
the diocese, and theac- 
commodations of the 
house are usually taxed 
to the utmost. Over 
six hundred players 
generally take part in 
the games. The last 


ners. Occasionally re- 
freshments are served. 
All the outside talent 
which has appeared be- 
fore the association has 
been cheerfully donat- 
ed. Once each yeara 


THE HIGHER BRANCHES ARE NOT NEGLECTED. 


was entitled “‘The New Century Euchre.” Then*a large sil- 
ver figure, representing the new century, was> awarded as the 
first of the one hundred prizes distributed. These festivities 
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are closed with a dance in the gallery, which is an entertain- 
ment in itself and much enjoyed. Once during the Lenten 
season.a sacred concert is given. 

University Extension Centre.—During the past year the asso- 
ciation was incorporated under the University of the State of 
New York, and was made a University Extension Centre. 
The object of this new departure was to widen the influence 
. of the association. It accommodated at once many teachers 
and others who applied for university courses. The initial 
work in this line was a course of thirty lectures on psychology, 
given last year under especially able management, which proved 
both beneficial and popular. About three hundred students 
were enrolled as members, the majority of whom were public- 
school teachers, some coming from the Borough of Manhattan. 
Their attendance-marks and note-books were carefully exam- 
ined by the lecturer, and certificates granted to those who 
fulfilled the required conditions. All certificates issued by the 
association are recognized by the Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 

For the accommodation of all who may wish to benefit by 
them four courses of lectures are now in progress, and are con- 
ducted by lecturers of great skill in their respective lines. In 
the eastern section of Brooklyn there is a course in elementary 
psychology, and in the western section three courses: one in 
advanced psychology, one in literature, and one in Sacred 
Scripture. A full course in Sacred Scripture has never been 
offered before to the general public, and should be of great 
interest not only to the laity but to the clergy as well. 
The reverend president has received many grateful acknowl- 
edgments from those who have been benefited by this exten- 
sion work, which promises to grow rapidly in strength and 
usefulness. 

By entering this field of University Extension work the 
Catholic Women’s Association has erected a platform from 
which the Catholic side of important subjects can be presented 
to the public. In lectures and in courses of lectures, given un- 
der non-Catholic auspices, the history, doctrines, and practices 
of the Church are being constantly*misrepresented, and errors 
flagrant and hurtful are deliberately taught. Whether this hap- 
pens intentionally or not, the truth suffers and the people are 
misled. Generally the decision has gone against us by default. 
We have said nothing. The aim of this association is to handle 
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in its lecture courses 
practical subjects 
of vital importance, 
and thus to do its 
very best to spread 
the light. 

Although handi- 
capped by environ- 
ment in many re- 


proving in character 
andextent. The num- 
ber of students regu. 
larly increases, and 
represents widely 
separated and remote 
districts of the city, 
There are at the pre- 
sent time attending 
its various classes ap- 
proximately six hun- 
dred and fifty pupils. 


spects, the work of the 
Catholic Women’s As- 
sociation is steadily im- 


LEARNING THE PRACTICAL ARTS, 


While it is the only Catholic institution of its kind in the 
city, and was established mainly for the benefit of Catholic 
women and girls, it is non-sectarian in character, and numbers 
many Protestants on its membership rolls. Its spirit is truly 
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catholic in the broadest sense, and a feeling of universal brother. 
hood pervades all its actions. These helpful women extend the 
right hand of fellowship to both Catholic and Protestant with 
equal cordiality, in conformity with the maxims inculcated by 
the president, to whom this organization will stand as an object- 
lesson of his energetic and untiring zeal in promoting the wel- 
fare of his fellow.man. 





SORROW’S EPIPHANY. 


(JN MEMORIAM.) 


OLD for the King the Eastern monarchs 
' gave, 
And Incense for the Priest; 
Myrrh for the Man to bear unto the 
grave 
When life and labor ceased. 


What can we give from hearts bereft of Her, 


To match our gifts with: theirs? 
Our love for Gold—our bitter-tears for Myrrh,— 
For Frankincense, our prayers. | 


MARY BLAKE MORSE. 
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THE MOTHER OF JOHN. 


THE MOTHER OF JOHN. 
BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


‘‘Thy wife Elizabeth shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name John. 
. He shall be great before the Lord” (S¢. Luke 7. 73). 


I. 


mu RT,” remarked John Graves, significantly, “is the 
handmaid of religion.” 

His first visit to the studio of the woman 

who, six years earlier, making her choice between 

ore love and art, had deserted parents, lover, and 

the American home of her girlhood for the bohemian life of 

artistic Paris, was proving to him, in a spiritual sense at least, 

a startling disappointment. 

The studio itself was an ideal atelier—a spacious apparte- 
ment illumined by a magnificent window commanding a view of 
the fairer part of Paris, including the distant Seine; and luxu- 
riously yet artistically appointed with rugs, tapestries, and 
divans de luxe, whose restful tints harmonized with the domes- 
tic suggestions of the Sévres chocolate-service arranged on a 
French gilt table, glittering on the hearth of an open fire. 
Casts, reliefs, heads, figures, and torsos—replicas of famous 
works of art, as well as the original creations of modern mas- 
ters—were evident in profusion; but no pictures were visible, 
save such as littered various easels, and jutted from bulging 
portfolios. Elizabeth Minton herself, however, made a living 
picture defying art’s inanimate beauty to rival. She was a 
glowing brunette of splendid figure, with lustrous black eyes, 
vivid, sensitive lips, and an intense manner at once magnetic 
and charming, which Paris called ‘ dramatique.” At twenty- 
five the beautiful promise of her nineteenth year was fulfilled, 
not outgrown; yet the faithful lover who still wished to make 
her his wife dared to look upon her, both as woman and art- 
ist, with reproachful eyes. Elizabeth’s physical beauty had 
never been her hold upon him. It was the soul of the man 
that had claimed its mate: and now he was sadly asking him- 
self where Elizabeth’s soul had fled? Of her talent there 
could be no question; of her application there was every 
proof; but her achievement seemed exclusively mundane in 


~ 
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suggestion, and what the American expressively called “ too 
-Paris-y” in type. In other words, the spiritual element was 
universally lacking in her paintings; a morbid atmosphere of 
sensuous beauty unworthily usurping its place. John Graves, 
son of the people and “self-made” man of millions, was not 
an artist; but the intuition of his soul told him that true art 
must be of God. Elizabeth’s ideals had once been the same; 
and the great Leroi—her first French master—had striven to 
seal her to them; but in an evil hour she had left him for 
the more popular Caveau, the romanticist of modern realism, 
the idealist of materialism, the refined sensualist of a school of 
art neither pure nor simple; and her gamins and grisettes, her 
easled Venus and the beautiful, evil Circe, already half-boxed 
for Caveau’s exhibit (known as the “ foyer of the Salon”), 
were the result. : 

The inartistic but ‘manly, moral specimen of Catholic and § 
American manhood struggled vainly to conceal the shock that 
lack of spirituality in a woman inevitably gives the man who 
truly loves her. But the intuitive Elizabeth was not to be de. 
ceived by John Graves’ silence. She flushed slowly, even as 
she shrugged her handsome shoulders in jaunty defiance of his 
orthodox ethics. Art the handmaid of religion, indeed! How 
Caveau would laugh, when she should tell him,—the fastidious, 
famous Caveau who, even while he complimented her upon 
the Madonna copied under Leroi, had made her weak faith 
falter, her human respect blush, as he subtly deplored that 
she, potentially a great artist of the realistic school, should be 
enslaved by the myths and superstitious traditions of effete 
priestcraft’s book and bell! 

“Art, the handmaid of religion?” she derided, lightly. 
“ Mais pas ainsi, cher ami! We have changed all that,—zous 
autres! You—barbarian, Philistine, savvage—do not understand! 
You have not the artistic temperament. But to us of the 
brush and crayon art is religion! Religious art, as you define 
it, is beautiful, yes; could I be an artist, and not admire the 
ideal? But it is old, my friend; it has all been done to 
death: and we of the modern school seek the new, the living! 
You would say that the pagan ideal is older, dead longer, than 
the Christian? Cher mon ami, the resurrected is again new: 
born, and it is the human spirit of Circe that thrills the world 
to-day, rather than the diviner spirit of the Virgin and 
Mother. The spirit of the age is the realist’s ideal. Therefore 
to us who march with the world my Circe is as pure, as holy, 
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even as “ religieuse,” as the Madonnas you seek vainly; inas- 
much as Circe is the truthful expression, reflection, symbol of 
the present age’s ideal, which is not religion, but beauty: 
la beauté, the desire of man, the divinity of art!” 

“My dear Elizabeth,” retorted the practical American, 
“do you not realize that you are talking utter nonsense, 
and worst of all, blasphemous nonsense? Art is celestial only 
when it serves the Divine; serving the human, it is but a 
fallen Lucifer. You have great talent, even potential genius; 
but the genius that grovels is a wingless lark, whose song 
grows hoarse and false, and finally silent, lacking the inspira- 
tion of its natal heavens. You used to be frank, even to a 
fault. Look me in the eyes now and tell me with the old honesty 
that your artistic ethics really satisfy your soul, exalt your life, 
make your heart happy, and I will leave you without a word ; 
but otherwise, I shall have serious things to say to you. 
Answer me, Elizabeth!” 

The honest but wilful Elizabeth shifted her attitude in em- 
barrassed irritation, and looked impatiently toward the door; 
wishing that Caveau, her autocrat, her idol, high-priest of art 
as Voltairean Paris worshipped it, would come to her relief. 
Nevertheless, she did not evade John Graves’ stern question. 

“ The ‘satisfied soul,’” she said, “is an unfulfilled vision, my 
friend, the soul itself being—what? Infinite knowledge, assur- 
ance of immortality, are the desire of mortal humanity; yet 
inevitable doubt and ignorance are its finite destiny. So much 
of your question is therefore answered negatively. ‘Is my ex- 
istence exalted by my artistic ethics?’ Mon ami to be exaltée 
is not my métier! Non, then, I am not exalted by my art, but 
I fulfil myself in it; which is the small dignity, the pale glory, 
the poor triumph of personal entity! Is my heart happy? 
Cher monsieur, you forget that I am artiste, not woman. The 
girl you wooed and almost married had a heart, I suppose, and 
was both happy and unhappy. I am neither the one nor the 
other. Feminine negation is the marble from which the sexless 
artist is moulded. This is why the ideal life of woman, as you 
conceive it, is fatal to the artist. She must live human life in 
its fullest sense, yes; but in dream, in sentiment, in the ex- 
perience of intuition only. The ideal is her birthright. If she 
-sells it for the real, she is for ever art’s Esau, staring forlorn- 
ly at the mess of pottage for which her heritage has been ex- 
changed,” 

With a loud knock Caveau entered. 


. 
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“ Brava, mademoiselle,” he cried, applauding his own sophisti- 
cal teachings, whose echo he had overheard as he approached 
the door. His sendresse for his beautiful and wealthy . pupil 
and protegée was stimulated by the sight of the handsome, 
grave American, whom instinctively he knew to be a rival even 
more dangerous than the artist Leroi. Leroi had been van- 
quished; the American would be even a prouder conquest. 
Caveau smiled in complacent anticipation. He was Parisien to 
his finger-tips, slender, sinuous, dark and dapper, superficially 
brilliant, a fin-de sidcle fatalist, shrugging his shoulders at the 
inevitable, and laughing and feasting to-day, since to-morrow 
man dies! Elizabeth did not yet understand him; but John 
Graves, at first glance, comprehended the type of the good 
Leroi’s unworthy successor, and rang the bell sharply for the 
attendance of Elizabeth’s maid. Then he took abrupt leave, 
and turned his face towards Leroi’s atelier. Even across the 
sea the reputation of Leroi, as man and artist, was established. 
That Elizabeth had made the mistake of her life in deserting 
him for Caveau, John Graves knew; yet it was characteristic 
of him that he did not doubt Elizabeth. He blamed the world- 
liness and irreligion of her frivolous mother, the indiscreet in. 
dulgence of her typically American father, who, lavishing all 
upon his only daughter, demanded no filial return; blamed his 
own unselfish chivalry in freeing her when she had feigned to 
regret the initial bondage of affianced love—blamed most of 
all the godless, unscrupulous, evil Caveau! But blame for the 
culpable Elizabeth? Never! She was the woman he loved, 
and no suspicion was suffered to mar the ideal of his heart. 
A less noble man would have admitted, at least, that Elizabeth 
needed saving from herself. John Graves recognized only that 
he and Leroi, by the grace of God, must save her from 
Caveau! 


II. 


Leroi was alone in his atelier, looking toward the spires of 
the Madeleine, when the resolute American knocked. He was 
a short, thick set, rugged-featured man with piercing yet intro- 
spective dark eyes, heavy black eyebrows, and a picturesque 
shock of wavy iron-gray hair. Both head and chin were mas. 
sive, his mouth and hand strong and fine. An immense can- 
vas, almost virginal in its freshness, was the central figure of 
the large, bare room. Its ascetic plainness was in striking 
contrast to the luxury of Elizabeth’s studio, Moreover, her 
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artistic negligé had been of lustreless amber silk girdled with 
garnets—chic, beautiful, artistic. Leroi wore a peasant’s blouse 
spattered with paint—verily a “coat of many colors.” At first 
sight he looked shabby, weary, old; yet there was a pride and 
power about his shaggy leonine head, an exaltation of expres- 
sion about his seamed old face, that made him an impressive 
figure. As his eyes fell upon his unexpected visitor a sudden 
flash of enthusiasm transformed his ugliness to beauty. With 
brush still in hand, he sprang forward with all the impulsive 
agility of youth; excitedly running his left hand through his 
hair till each gray curl stood out singly. 

“A type!” he ejaculated, audibly. ‘Head, shoulders, torso, 
all magnificent: a perfect human animal, a son of nature, a 
monarch primeval, yet with eyes and brow revealing soul and 
brain! Czel, a miracle! My model for whom I have prayed 
and vainly looked, for my ‘Adam of the New Paradise.’ 
Monsieur is from England—from America? Jats out, from the 
America, of course: the Young World, cradle of Christian 
™ Anaks! Permit me but a charcoal outline, as we talk. Merci, 
Monsieur. My Adam is mine! And meantime, deau garcon, 
you seek Leroi for what?” 

“ For full and confidential information as to Miss Elizabeth 
Minton, an American formerly your pupil; now, I believe, a 
protegée of Caveau’s,” answered Graves, smiling indulgently at 
the erratic artist’s enthusiasm. In truth, he was a handsome 
fellow, built strongly on splendid lines; big, lithe, powerful, 
yet characteristically reposeful; fair rather than dark in 
coloring, with hair burned by many suns, and skin glowing 
with the freshness of the western winds. His features were 
strong, and sternly handsome; his dark-lashed eyes chameleon 
in their gamut from hazel to brown, and his clear-cut face 
smooth-shaven. In the prime of his six-and thirty years, the 
more youthful reserve that once had awed impulsive Elizabeth 
had matured to quiet dignity; his natural sternness to the 
more tender gravity of earnest manhood, his pride of carriage 
to the unconscious assertion of mind over matter, of spirit 
scorning indulgence of mortal sense. But he had no vanity, 
and Leroi’s outspoken admiration only amused him. He was 
unpleasantly surprised, however, when the old artist impetu- 
ously relinquished his scarcely outlined sketch, and faced him 
with indignant eyes. 

“Les demoiselles are sacred with Leroi,” he stormed. ‘“ How 
dare you assume that I turn informer?” 


. 
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“Because,” explained Graves, calmly, “I have had the 
honor to be Miss Minton’s affianced husband, and am at 
present the representative of her anxious parents. I respect 
your scruples, Monsieur Leroi, even as I shall respect your 
confidence. Is the bohemian life of artistic Paris conducive to 
Miss Minton’s best welfare? Is her present master, Caveau, a 
noble instructor, a chivalrous friend, a man of honor? Does 
her genius warrant the woman-price she is paying for it? 
Only these questions I ask of you for the lady’s own sake, 
monsieur.” 

“ Pardon, mon fils,” prayed Leroi, resuming his work. “ Eh, 
bien! What will you—-you mad Americans—when you send 
your young girls over here, lovely, innocent, ignorant; c7ei, 
how ignorant of the French world, and sans la mere, la mon. 
daine! The riches are in one sense a protection, oud, but in 
another, the gravest danger. ‘Mademoiselle is as innocent as 
she is beautiful; therefore, at present, her life harms her fas 
du tout, except that her soul has no place in it. As for her 
genius—genius wasted on woman is as the nectar of the gods 
poured into a leaky vessel. Genius of art is for man; only 
the genius of love, as the wife and mother, for woman. I have 
known many a woman-genius, yes; but mark me, either she 
betrayed it, or it broke her heart. La belle Elise has great 
talent, oui; but Caveau has desecrated it. Genius soars up. 
ward always, reaching the divine as nearly as mortal can ; talent 
approximates genius only when it, too, strains heavenward. 
Caveau points talent downward. The earth, the flesh, the pas. 
sions—these are his ideals. Even .genius does not survive 
them. The gift of /a delle Elise is dead. Take her back to 
America, and marry her, monsieur. She is worthy you. Leroi 
has watched her. She is an angel walking the ways of men; 
a lily blooming above the slime. Caveau has not yet dared to 
touch her hand, but he has bound her soul to earth, and stands 
between her and heaven. Monsieur has seen her Sa/on-' Circe’! 
That is Caveau’s work. Here is mine!” 

He drew aside a curtain screening an easled picture. It 
was a copy of Carlo Dolce’s “ Madonna detta delle Stoffe,” 
the Hand of whose Divine Infant points toward heaven. 

“ This,” announced Leroi, “is the chef da@uvre of la delle 
Elise—the work that incited Caveau to take her from me. 
Unknown to her, I bought it. If you marry, it shall be Leroi’s 
gift to you deux/ I myself sent her to Florence, to the 
Palazzo Pitti, to study the ideal of art in /e petit Jésus, show 
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ing her that the Divine points upward, ever up! But Caveau 
turned her brush down—down! Mon Dieu, that a man could 
be so evil—an artist so blind, so sacrilegious! Cze/, I cannot 
comprehend it, since art is but theology illustrated. Without 
the Divine, without religion, where were the great paintings, 
the immortal frescoes of the inspired masters? Regard the 
treasure-houses of art all over the world ; explore the churches 
and the galleries; divest them of original and copied Giottos, 
Guidos, Angelicos, Da Vincis, Michael Angelos, Raphaels, 
Correggios, and all their supernal kind, and what were left but 
the husks of art? The monks and men who sought their in- 
spiration at the morning-altar, and knelt as they worked, are 
the artists whose work survives. Note how even Rubens, when 
he humanized the spiritual, lost the divine touch. What is 
art today, in the land of the heretic, the iconoclast? Its 
school survives in Reynolds alone: and his triumphs? Pah! 
Human portraits and natural landscapes! Without inspiration, 
I tell you, Art is dead; and inspiration is of the soul only. 
When Ja belle Elise painted this Madonna she aspired. Now 
she descends, and paints—Circes! Monsieur, permit me to 
draw the curtain. It is the shroud of the artiste Elise; but 
the woman, by grace of God, is not yet dead. Marry her, 
monsieur. It will be her salvation.” 

“She is not responsible,” defended the loyal lover. “She 
is the daughter of a mixed marriage—of a godless father and 
a bad Catholic mother, who ended all religious training on the 
day of First Communion, and taught her young daughter by 
word and example that the world is the only god of beauty 
and youth. When she engaged herself to me—who have the 
blessing of being a Catholic, too, monsieur—I hoped it was the 
turning-point of her soul-life; but she was young, and dreamed 
that art promised greater happiness than love; so I released 
her. It was my sin of weakness, not hers of unfaith, for she 
would have kept her plight had I insisted. If it is not too 
late to retrieve my mistake— ” 

The mystic light of prophecy blazed in Leroi’s eyes as he 
answered, 

“Tt is not too late,” he asserted. “Za delle Elise is more 
woman than artist. Leroi watched her eyes as she finished / 
petit Jésus. Caveau has obscured her soul-sight, but she will 
behold again virginity’s maternal vision. Patience, mon fils, and 
vocation will come to her. The way and means are /e bon 
Dieu's secret. Leroi’s old eyes of faith see but the end!” 
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The men parted, friends for life. Neither suspected how 
speedily, or with what tidings, John Graves would return 
from his hotel to Leroi’s studio. — 


III. 


Caveau, meantime, had supervised the final packing of 
Elizabeth's Circe, and whispering to her to dismiss her maid, 
had turned upon her with a smile’ that was more satirical than 
congratulatory. 

‘Last year,” he said, “‘an honorable mention! This year, 
a médaille—the Circe cannot miss it! But next year—what, 
mademoiselle? If the virtuous lover triumphs, a commonplace 
Madonna, skied and rejected, and ‘the occupation of the artist 
gone’!” 

“I do not understand,” said Elizabeth, coldly. For the first 
time Caveau repelled her; impressing her as shallow, artificial, 
petty, ignoble, insincere. Contrasted with John Graves’ recent 
presence, he stood revealed a morbid character, unwholesome, 
baleful, sinister. His smile had the menace of the basilisk, his 
eyes the greed of the vampire. She shrank intuitively from his 
personal approach. Hitherto he had been wise as the serpent, 
and kept his respectful distance. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he admitted, ‘I have a confession to make. 
I listened to the American’s words. For the sake of the pupil, 
the master studies the influences swaying her. This is my ex- 
cuse. What I heard convinces me that between the barbarian 
American Jdourgeots and Caveau, / artiste, you must choose for 
ever. The American will make you the obscure, commonplace 
Jemme mariée; I, the great, the famous, the idolized artist. 
Choose between us, mademoiselle. But in choosing art realize 
that you are not losing /amour, but gaining it. For the artist 
born, marriage is not love: it is fatal bondage only. You are 
too broad, too enlightened, to be the slave of religious creed. 
Be likewise brave and lofty enough to defy the cant of social 
gospels. Every law and obligation standing between the artist 
and perfect liberty, untrammelled freedom, imply the sacrifice 
of genius—and Jdourgeois marriage, mademoiselle, with _ its 
despotic life-long fetters, is inspiration’s slow, sure, cruel death. 
But the spontaneous sentiment, /a grande passion of the human 
heart, the artistic affihity, the ideal fealty, free yet faithful, is 
the life-flame of art and genius! Mademoiselle understands?” 

Even as he was speaking Elizabeth had risen haughtily. 
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“ Alas for me, monsieur,” she replied, “that I should under- 


stand—so late!” 
Once more the little bell on the gilded table tinkled im- 


peratively. 

“ Monsieur Caveau departs,” she said, gesturing the atten- 
dant to open the door. 

She was white to the lips, and her voice trembled; but the 
scorn of her eyes was eloquent. Caveau knew that he had 
staked all and lost. He bowed with mocking courtesy, ven- 
geance already raging in his words. 

“The Circe will be rejected,” he threatened. ‘“ The jury, 
the director himself, is in Caveau’s hands!” © 

She sank down trembling as the door closed upon him. 
She had idealized Caveau, and now that his unworthiness was 
revealed, his artistic tenets crumbled with him. The man and 
his art were equally depraved. Of a sudden she realized the 
baseness of the sophisms which she had thought art’s pure 
philosophy. The Circes and sirens of this false prophet. of ' 
realism,—how could she have preferred them to the Madonnas 
and the angels of the pure, good, spiritual Leroi? What mad- 
ness had confused her, that she had mistaken the clay for the 
porcelain, bartered the gold for the alloy? In her feverish 
ambition and youthful worldliness she had revolted against 
Leroi and his ideals, because they appealed to her soul only; 
but had Caveau’s sensuous ethics satisfied her hungering 
woman-heart? Folly, pleasure, ambition, artistic absorption 
had hitherto blinded her to the subtle truth; but now she 
recognized that not for one hour had her dreams been ful- 
filled, her desires satisfied. Looking back, she saw that she 
had been happier, infinitely happier with Leroi than with 
Caveau; happier as the fiancée of John Graves than with 
either! What, then, had been her fundamental mistake? Zhe 
suppression of her womanhood, which, in its pure and perfect 
development, included service both to God and man. She had 
failed both, for art; and the bitter fruit of her disloyalties 
was upon her. Art and artist, in their turn, were failing her! 

As a knock sounded on her door, prefacing the readmit- 
tance of John Graves, followed by Leroi, who had not once 
entered her studio since she had deserted him for Caveau, she 
tose from her unhappy meditation in embarrassed surprise. 
Now that Caveau had betrayed himself, Elizabeth was vividly 
realizing that her choice between him and Leroi had been the 
choice of the farthing rushlight in preference to the star! Her 
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ambition revealed itself as an unworthy, degraded thing, the 
failure of which had been far more honorable than success. 
It was in her heart to throw herself at Leroi’s feet and plead 
with him to take her back, not only for his artistic but also 
for his ethical teaching, when the gravity of the men thrilled 
her heart with sudden terror. Why were their eyes so pitiful, 
their silent lips so pallid? Why had Leroi returned with John 
Graves? There was a mystery—a mystery of sorrow concern- 
ing her. Instinctively she knew that the unexpectéd had hap- 
pened, and ingenuously ascribed it to the revengeful Caveau. 

“You—you have something to tell me. What is it?” she 
faltered. “If it relates to Monsieur Caveau, do me the honor 
to believe that I—that I have been mistaken in him! In 
future he is a stranger to me. If Monsieur Leroi could but 
forgive me—” 

The men exchanged intelligent glances of mingled resent- 
ment and thanksgiving. That Caveau had betrayed himself, 
was an insult to Elizabeth; but that Elizabeth was disillusion- 
ized, was a mercy well worth its cost. Leroi left his response 
to John Graves, who ignored the subject of Caveau. He took 
Elizabeth’s hand in his, and held it as he answered. 

“T have news for you, Elizabeth,” he said; “bad news, 
which an hour ago I little thought to bring you. I went from 
here to this good Monsieur Leroi’s, dear. He has nothing to 
forgive. He loves and honors you. When—grateful for his 
beautiful, true words of you—I left him, I returned to my 
hotel. A cablegram awaited me. It was from your father. 
Are you brave enough to read it, Elizabeth? Remember, 
dear, that one and all alike pass onward; that love is eternal; 
death, resurrection; heaven, reunion. Remember that our 
communion of saints keeps soul in touch with soul, even heart 
with heart, in spite of the grave dividing! Faith is the victor 
of death—the divine faith that is your sacred heritage! Can 
you bear my news of sorrow, Elizabeth?” 

‘*Mother is dead!” she droned, dully. ‘“ Mother is dead!” 

Without a word he passed her the cablegram. 


“ Break to Elizabeth that her mother is dying. Sail by first 
PAUL MINTON.” 


steamer. (Signed) 


“A fast steamer sails to-morrow, Elizabeth,” he continued, 
as she stared blankly at the message. “We may yet be in 
time, if you can leave Paris by the midnight expre3s. Mon- 
sieur Leroi, I am sure, will be responsible for the safety of 
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your paintings. ‘Will you trust all to him and, with your 
maid, leave Paris to-night?” 

“Dying!” she echoed; “dying?” She cast a glance about 
her at her glowing canvases. How they jarred against the 
thought of death—these beautiful, luring, sensuous figures 
boasting no hint of soul or immortality, offering no human 
tribute to the Divine! Leroi, sympathetically comprehending 
her eloquent shudder, went to.the farthest easel. Against it 
was propped a huge old portfolio that he recognized. He 
emptied its contents, revealing the studies of Elizabeth's earlier 
student life—defective in drawing, false in color, lacking /a 
toche for which, under Caveau, she was becoming famous; but 
one and all vital with the spiritual inspiration pure from true 
arts source—the soul. Her angels had their celestial messages, 
her Virgins were beautiful with the beauty of purity inspiring 
emulation, her Infants exalted the human to the Divine! 
Leroi pointed to them, and then to her later work, with an 
appealing gesture rendering superfluous the words that swiftly 
followed it. 

‘These only are yours,” he said. ‘“ The others are Caveau’s, 
Let me burn them with the Circe that Caveau will now rejéct, 
and suffer that I forward only the good, the true, the pure, 
the noble, to represent your innocent youth, your holy art, 
even Notre Dame's good Paris! Le bon Dieu will bless the 
holocaust, ma fille.” 

“Tt is a good thought,” approved John Graves. “The pupil 
surely may trust the master. The fittest will survive!” 


IV. 


Elizabeth never forgot the tempestuous voyage homeward, 
The storm at sea, with its war of wind and waves, was a placid 
calm contrasted with the passionate tumult of her own heart. 
A wrecked past, a stormy present, an unrevealed future, alike 
encompassed and threatened her bark of life. Whither was she 
drifting? She did not know. She knew only that her youth’s 
fair fleet, her ships of art, were burning luridly behind her! 

John Graves kept a reverent distance. Always within call, 
yet he asserted his presence only when her maid summoned him 
to Elizabeth’s side, to answer some pathetic question. Had 
her mother missed her? Did he think her presence might 
have prolonged the maternal life? What was the sudden, fatal, 
mysterious disease? Why had she not been warned of the 
coming sorrow? Did he think she would be in time to stand 
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by the dying, rather than by the death-bed? Could not the 
captain, the crew, be bribed by unstinted gold to sail the 
steamer faster?—and so on and on and on, in illogical woman. 
way, infinitely touching to her lover’s tender heart, aching in 
its impotence to comfort her. 

His love expressed itself but once—on the last night of the 
voyage, when land was in sight and Elizabeth’s suspense virtu- 
ally ended. Then he spoke to her frankly, manfully, earnestly; 
telling her that his faith and love had never wavered, that his 
suit was the same as when she had done him the honor of 
accepting it, six years earlier; that her change of mind had 
been her privilege, which he bad never resented but only re- 
gretted with lonely pain of heart; and that the artistic woman 
Elizabeth was even dearer and fairer to him than had been the 
dear, fair, ambitious, fickle girl. He reminded her that art had 
already dealt her its sting, revealed its disillusion; that its 
Lerois were few and its Caveaux many, and that the artist as 
well as the woman must always find a husband’s love and pro- 
tection sweet. He spoke of the real significance and issues of 
life, revealed by the shadowed light of the death-bed tapers; 
mocking all ambitions, ideals, and service that were not based 
upon the supernal destiny of man. Then, without waiting for 
her answer, he left her. Perhaps it was the best method he 
could have taken with defiant Elizabeth. The mystery of the 
skies and winds, the immensity and majesty and loneliness of 
mighty ocean, humble morta! pride more effectively than any 
eloquence of human words. With the awful solitude of the 
vast sea awing her, the calm stars arraigning her, she recog- 
nized her puny life as the atom of creation it was, its human 
means dignified alone and only by its service of Divine ends; 
or, if not by them, then, as Caveau would have told her, by 
nothing! Which were the grander, nobler, more lofty and pro- 
gressive teachings: Caveau’s, of negative materialism, or Leroi's 
and John Graves’, of spiritual immortality, to which her soul, 
once vivified by sacramental grace, strived feebly to respond? 
She shrank from the sole answer. The revelations of God 
were startling her. They seemed to have dawned upon her 
so sharply and suddenly. Elizabeth forgot that God had 
waited long! 

Her father’s messenger had come on the tug, her father 
himself awaited her on the pier. His good-looking, florid, 
complacent face looked strangely worn and haggard. By a 
miracle of maternal will her mother still lived, refusing to die 
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until she had seen Elizabeth. Reaching the sumptuous house, 
sombre now with its darkened windows and muffled bells, 
Elizabeth sped to her mother’s bedside. The nurse, and a 
priest recognized by Elizabeth as the confessor of her youth, 
were in attendance. He had grown gray since the years in 
which he had warned her that her special temptations were 
worldly pride and ambition; but age had beautified him, as 
years beautify only when they lead the soul toward heaven. 
His face had the lustrous pallor of the spiritual man who 
mortifies the flesh. Its expression was one of chastened sweet- 
ness, as if the storm-clouds of-life were already revealing their 
silver lining. His gentle eyes, however, were sad and pitiful 
as they turned to the dying woman. In spite of the Last Sac- 
raments, her death bed was not a peaceful one. Too late re- 
morse tortured the unfaithful Catholic. She had been absolved 
from her own sins, indeed; but what of the potential sins of her 
daughter, for which she was mainly responsible ? 

After the first greetings, the nurse retired; but, at a ges- 
ture from Mrs. Minton, the priest remained. He stood with 
his hand on the shoulder of the grieving husband. Paul Min- 
ton was a man without bigotry or malice, irreligious through 
ignorance, rather than by deliberate choice. The priest, know- 
ing the potency of death’s great lesson, foresaw that his con- 
version was at hand. 

‘‘ Elizabeth!” moaned the repentant mother. Her face, wan 
with pain, framed in hair gray only since her illness, her at- 
tenuated hands plucking at the silver coverlet, made a pathetic 
picture blinding Elizabeth’s eyes with sudden tears. “ Eliza- 
beth, I have much to say to you. I have prayed that I might 
live to say it. If you will not heed me, your soul and mine 
are lost together. I want to tell you that I have been a bad 
moth:r to you, a bad wife to your father: the worst of wives 
and mothers, since I, already a Catholic, was entrusted with 
your souls. Did I lead them toward the light of faith? No! 
Instead, I led them from it. Wealth and worldliness, earthly 
amitions and social fashion—these were the idols I encouraged 
you to serve. ‘ What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?’ 1 warn you, I who die tonight, 
that it profits nothing, nothing! I have lived not for God, 
not for husband, not for child, but for the world; and now 
that my last hour comes, how am I the gainer? The world 
shared my feasts, but where is it for my death watch? It revels 
while I, its slave and sycophant, suffer and die! It is a terri- 
ble thing to die when life has been wasted, and the woman- 
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life wasted has less excuse than the man’s! Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter, remember—the mission of Catholic womanhood—of wife- 
hood——motherhood— ”’ 

A gurgling sob choked her last human utterance. As she 
fell back exhausted, the priest made the sign of the cross on 
her pallid forehead. The nurse, accompanied by the doctor, 
emerged from the inner room. 

“There is no danger of the end at present,” announced the 
doctor, after a brief examination; “and in her present intense. 
ly nervous condition solitude will do more than opiates to 
restore her peace. Let all save the nurse take a few hours of 
rest, at least until my return, between midnight and dawn. In 
frankness, I must insist upon your absence, solely, of course, 
for my suffering patient’s sake.” 

“Rest!” scorned Elizabeth, sobbing bitterly as her father 
drew her from the room. The priest, after a whispered con- 
ference with the doctor, followed them. 

“If you will not try to rest just yet, my daughter,” he sug. 
gested, ‘would it not be a holy thought to watch before the 
Blessed Sacrament, for the departing soul? To-night’s beauti- 
ful services carry a special blessing with them; and none of us 
will be on earth to assist at the birth-Mass of another century. 
Moreover, the walk to the church will refresh you.” 

Elizabeth, who was still in the street-toilette in which she 
had arrived, assented mechanically; her father following her 
with a curious sense of sudden helplessness, of submission to 
some power invisibly asserted, yet which he was impotent to 
resist. Reaching the crowded church, he hesitated in surprise 
that Elizabeth should care to enter; but at a word from the 
priest, who parted from them at the door, an usher beckoned 
her toward a reserved pew, and he had no choice but to follow 
her. A strange awe stole into his heart as his roving eyes 
discovered John Graves, kneeling beside an alcoved confession- 
al. He admired the clear-brained, clean-lived, successful man 
of millions, and his first impression of incongruity at seeing 
him about to confess his sins to a fellow-man gradually softened 
to a mystified wonder, to a perplexity born of a supernatural 
glimmer of grace and light. 

What if John Graves were right? he pondered, as the ser- 
vice proceeded. What if the surpliced priest in the pulpit 
were indeed the apostolic exponent of Christ's divine truth? 
What if the White Mystery on the altar were truly the Bread 
of Life? What if, as the old century died and the new cen- 
tury began, the Miserere and Te Deum of the choir voiced the 
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sentiments dué from creature to Creator, from human man to 
God? His thoughts returned to the bed of death behind him— 
to the woman born and bred to spiritual convictions, but who 
had lacked the courage of them; and whose last conscious 
words had been of bitter remorse—haunting words which must 
ring in his memory for ever, and seemed even now to challenge 
his soul to choose between unrest and peace. He chafed 
against the coercion of choice so suddenly overwhelming him ; 
and with a man’s instinctive effort to rid himself of pain rose 
suddenly, and with a murmured, unheeded word to Elizabeth, 
left the church. Nevertheless, the grace of God followed and in 
due time vanquished him. Such was the good divinely wrought 
by a penitent sinner’s death. 

Elizabeth sat staring fixedly before her,—deaf to the sonor- 
ous music, the splendid sermon; blind to the altar-lights flash- 
ing before her introspective eyes. She was face to face with 
her guilty conscience, revealed to her at first by her disillu- 
sion regarding Caveau and his ethics, and now again, clearly 
and finally, by her mother’s remorseful death-words. Her self- 
ish ambition, her mother’s worldliness—were not both kindred 
mistaken ideals: false standards, profitless service, leading to 
identical ends? She could not evade death. Did she wish, 
then, to die as her mother was dying? Her soul shuddered 
its negative to the question. The logical alternative faced her. 
Its unfamiliarity no longer startled her; her week of revela- 
tion had accustomed her to the Divine Vision. When false 
gods crumble, the true God always beckons. Unconsciously 
Elizabeth responded when, as the services ended, she made her 
way to the chancel shrining the Christmas Crib. 

It was a beautiful Crib, an imported work of art, realisti- 
cally representing not only the Holy Family but also the 
Kings and Shepherds, the singing Angels, the Christmas Star. 
But, to the exclusion of all the rest, two figures held Eliza- 
beth’s gaze; the Virgin and Infant—the Mother and Child. 
Why did they alone allure her eyes? What was their message 
for her? Only the message of perfected womanhood, had 
Elizabeth known it; but her travailing soul still groped in semi- 
darkness; yet, little by little, it was infused with mystic peace. 

The Virgin, type of innocence and purity, yet crowned as 
woman by her holy maternity; the new-born Christ-Child, in- 
carnation of immortality—at once the prophecy and fulfilment, 
the promise and destiny of the universal human world ;—what 
was their lesson for her, as artist and woman? That art was 
well, yes, and a beautiful means to Divine ends; but not, as 
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she had maintained, in itseii an end more vital than human 
duty, and love, and life. No! She had erred in holding it 
her exclusive service; erred in confounding the mocking “ im- 
mortality’ of mortal art with humanity’s dream and desire for 
eternal life; erred, above all, in dreaming the art-life, even at 
its purest and highest, so potentially selfish in essence as to 
make the individual personal achievement all; the proxical, 
nothing! Was not womanhood’s art by nature transmissive, 
whether maternally in tHe flesh, or prolific spiritually, project- 
ing its ideal thought, communicating its inspired word, diffus. 
ing its pure and beautiful deeds for the good of the world ?— 
surely a mission to humanity present and future, infinitely 
wider than the self-centred life can ever fulfil! What was the 
artistic patois of the ateliers to the word of tenderness by 
which normal womanhood gives cheer to the child, sympathy 
to her sister woman, and strength to the youth and man to 
endure and resist the wounds and temptations of life? Poor 
Elizabeth began to realize how selfishly she had failed woman's 
general vocation. The revelation of her individual vocation 
was yet to come! | 

She was startled from her reverie by the voice of the 
priest. He was telling her that midnight Mass would soon fol- 
low, and that when it was ended he would return to the bed 
of death. Reading aright the spiritual emotion of her face, 
his heart thanked God for it. 

“ Before the altar, my daughter, let me wish you a‘ Happy 
New Year,’” he whispered, “‘even though it seems to dawn in 
grief. Happiness of spirit, which is the only true happiness, 
inevitably comes through the cross. Your mother reaches 
heaven through the darkness of death. Beyond your own tears 
light is shining. It will guide you to the tribunal of peace. 
God bless you!” 

Elizabeth bowed her head to hide her tears. The priestly 
benediction touched not only her soul but her heart ;—her 
woman heart so long suppressed and flouted, now straining 
toward the light he prophesied, light still invisible, yet sensi- 
bly discerned. Hints of prophecy—foreshadowings of the future 
when revealed vocation should be fulfilled and consummated— 
seemed to subjugate incredibly the art which until so recently 
she had served with all her life. 

The Eyes of the Virgin-Mother revealed to her their 
wonan-secrets. Feminine genius was an attribute, a grace, a 
gift, indeed; but not to be mistaken for the just usurper of 
woman’s natural vocation. The single essential fundamental 
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and crowning characteristic of ideal womanhood was—purity : 
the triumph of purity,—the holy maternity of sacramental 
marriage, or the spiritual motherhood of beautiful virginity, 
maternal-hearted to all the world! Was the artist less be- 
cause she was also woman? Was art necessarily of the brush 
and chisel, the pen and instrument only? No! The highest 
genius was vision of soul, sentiment of heart, dream of intellect, 
high, pure, and spiritual; transmitted from godly generation to 
generation by the ordinary vocation of active womanhood, as 
well as by artistic consecration; and immortal only as help- 
ing heavenward the God-created, God-reflecting, and therefore 
deathless human soul! 

She gazed upon the Mother who bore the Light of the 
world—the Divine Artist, whose original creations the highest 
human art but faintly and lifelessly reflects. Then her thoughts 
reverted to another woman and mother, whose saintly name 
she unworthily bore—the Elizabeth who had borne not the 
Light, but the John who gave testimony to the Light! After 
Mary’s, was not Elizabeth’s the greatest of woman.vocations ? 
Yes, her awakened soul and heart acknowledged it; but John 
and Elizabeth, like Christ and Mary, were of the beautiful 
past. Ah! but were they? The memory of the pure-faced 
priest who had recently wished her a Happy New Year sud- 
denly flashed before her. He who served the altar gave testi- 
mony to the Light! Generation after generation of such Johns 
were behind as before him, mothered in nature or in spirit by 
daughters of ‘“‘the blessed among women,” alike the model of 
the virginal and maternal state! While the Light abided, even 
unto the end of the world, the testimony of John would be 
needed. Then what grander ideal could womanhood hold, even 
art’s Elizabeths, than the moulding in the Divine image, for 
the Divine service, of a man-child’s immortal soul? 

“Are you ready, Elizabeth?” queried John Graves, as the 
midnight Mass ended. 

She lifted a face he scarcely recognized, so radiant was it 
with happy prophecy behind its mask of tears. 

Before the church door her maid and carriage awaited her; 
but emerging from the deserted vestibule into the light. of the 
stars of the New Century, Elizabeth whispered her inspired 
answer, 

“Yes, I am ready, John,” she confessed softly. 

“God bless you, dear!” he responded reverently. 

By the intuition of love the holy, he understood. 
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Then in the darkness, thro’ the awful night, 
There comes an angel, heralding the light. 
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Notable among new publications is a dissertation * pre- 
sented to the Catholic University of America by a candidate 
for the degree of Doctor in Sacred Theology. That it has 
been accepted by the University faculty as satisfactory, is a 
guarantee that the work displays scholarly research and original 


thought. Beyond his academic success the author is to be 
congratulated on having produced a useful and timely contri- 
bution to Christian apologetics, 

Modern unbelief, which has shown such persistent energy 
in scouring every field of human thought and action for wea- 
pons wherewith to injure the claims to a supernatural origin 
advanced by Christianity, has not neglected to look for evidences 
that might show the religion of Christ to be but a new com- 
bination of elements found in ancient Oriental religions. With 
this purpose some writers have addressed themselves to Bud- 
dhism, which seemed to invite the judicious investigator with a 
promise of rich results. Ransacking the vast accumulations of 
Buddhistic literature from China to Ceylon, and pressing into 
their service monuments of widely divided ages, neglecting the 
most elementary rules of literary and historical criticism, some 
of these inquirers have collected data which, when skilfully 
arranged, make a mosaic that bears a startling resemblance to 
Christianity. And since Buddhism is older than Christianity, 
we are asked to accept as an irresistible inference the state- 
ment that Christianity is largely indebted to Buddhism. 

* The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha and the Gospel of Jesus the Christ. By the Rev. 
Charles Francis Aiken, S.T.D. Boston: Marlier & Co. 
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The most important and fundamental assertion in this 
charge against Christianity is that the Evangelists in relating the 
history and teachings of our Lord have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, borrowed largely from Buddhistic doctrine and tradi- 
tion. Father Aiken’s purpose is to demonstrate the untenable 
character of the grounds upon which the three chief advocates 
of this view, Von Bunsen, Seydel, and Arthur Lillie, have 
rested their arguments. 

The book is divided into three parts: Part I., The Ante- 
cedents of Buddhism—Brahmanism; Part II., Buddhism; Part 
III., The alleged relations of Buddhism with Christianity. The 
last part, then, in which the author directly deals with his 
thesis, is the essential portion of the work. Indeed, it might 
without much injury be detached from the foregoing parts al- 
together ; and if this were done we should have in it all that 
is valuable in the book as a Christian apologetic. Of course 
it was imperative on Father Aiken to premise some account of 
Buddhism, which involved a reference to Brahmanism. But 
unless the exigencies of academic rules called for expansion of 
the dissertation to a certain number of pages, the introduction 
might have been greatly condensed. The work would have 
thereby possessed more symmetry; for there seems to be a 
lack of proportion when over one hundred and fifty pages are 
given to the introduction, while the essential portion occupies 
only about one hundred and thirty. 

The third part begins with a survey of the works of Von 
Bunsen, Seydel, and Lillie; it proceeds to examine the resem- 
blances and alleged resemblances of the Buddhistic religion or 
philosophy to the Gospels. Father Aiken classifies these alleged 
resemblances under three heads: Exaggerations of actual re- 
semblances; Anachronisms; Fictitious resemblances. It is in 
dealing with the second class that Father Aiken displays a 
thorough spirit of historical criticism, and draws most happily 
on the eminent authorities upon whom he relies, such as 
Oldenberg, Tourner, Hardy Fergusson, and many others. 

The value of the controversial portion is enhanced by the 
fact that the author has not advanced against his opponents 
any interpretations, theories, or conclusions of his own. He 
rests upon the authority of scholars and scientific experts of 
acknowledged standing. The reader, therefore, is not troubled 
with any unsatisfactory wrangling over Sanscrit texts, obscure 
points of archzology, or interminable philological discussions. 
Instead of advancing views which, however just, would be only 
his own, Father Aiken usually focuses on the weak points of 
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an opponent’s arguments the adverse testimony of several 
eminent scholars. Certainly it may be objected to this method 
that in disposing of a controverted point by an appeal to 
authorities, an author is exposed to the temptation of assum- 
ing that when authorities differ, the preponderant weight lies 
in the one whose views best serve his own purpose. And it 
might be urged, too, that when some of the scholars whom he 
cites are found in opposition to him, Father Aiken does not 
show to their authority the same deference which he pays to 
them when they are on his own side. 

Many readers will probably’ be disappointed in not finding 
in these pages any adequate setting forth of the immeasurable 
superiority of Christianity to Buddhism. In his preface, how- 
ever, Father Aiken apologizes for the absence of this feature. 
He reminds us that all those Protestant writers who have 
vindicated the independent origin of Christianity against Bud- 
dhistic usurpation have dwelt too largely on the superiority of 
Christian teaching, and have not adequately treated the matter 
which he has taken up. Consequently Father Aiken, to use 
his own words, contents himself with a brief exposition of the 
inferiority of Buddhism to the religion of Christ. Notwith- 
standing this explanation, however, Catholics will regret that 
Father Aiken has not taken advantage of his opportunity to 
show the internal stamp of divinity in the religion of Christ, 
and to do so by identifying the religion of Christ, on both its 
intellectual and ethical side, with Catholicity. Considering the 
present trend of thought among non-Catholic Christians, there 
is but little to be gained by the Catholic apologist in represent- 
ing the religion of Christ in an outline which might be called 
the greatest common denominator of Catholicity and Protest- 
antism. We should have gladly seen a goodly number of the 
pages devoted to the exposition of Brahmanism reserved for 
an adequate presentation of Her who vera incessu patuit Dea. 

The reader will find that the work represents a very wide 
course of study over all the fields involved in the question at 
issue, together with genuine power of discrimination of histori- 
cal values, as well as much deep thinking to bring the knowl- 
edge acquired to bear upon the problem in hand. And no 
impartial reader, having studied its arguments, can close Father 
Aiken's book without being satisfied that the author has suc- 
cessfully accomplished the task which he proposed to himself. 
A very extensive and carefully classified bibliography appended 
to the volume will be much appreciated by all who find an 
interest in the study of Buddhism. 


. 
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It is the constantly repeated testimony of those who are 
following the movement of religious thought that the sects 
are losing hold of all dogmas, even of the very central dogma 
of Christianity, the divinity of Jesus Christ. In some cases it 
meets with flat rejection, in others it is so modified and minim- 
ized as to be no longer recognizable as the primitive teach- 
ing that Christ is in truth and in a unique sense the Son of 
God. We welcome, therefore, the new and very acceptable 
exposition* of the argument in favor of the old and true 
dogma. It is the first English translation of part of the sec- 
ond volume of Monseigneur Bougaud’s celebrated work, Le 
Christianisme et les Temps présents. Monseigneur Bougaud’s 
method in this as in all his apologetical works is simply to 
throw into attractive and readable form the accurate teaching 
of pure Christianity, since he believes, with the wisest of our 
modern apologists, that there is nowadays “much more ignor- 
ance of truth than intelligent antagonism to it.” In the pres- 
ent work he attempts to accommodate his argument to the 
minds of modern readers, making use of their acknowledg- 
ment of the sublime and spotless humanity of Christ to bring 
them to the confession of his divinity. The argument, in 
‘brief, is this: Jesus Christ, on the admission of all candid stu- 
dents of His character, was the noblest mind, the most loving 
heart, the most perfect soul that history has to show, “a 
Being more than human.” That granted as the groundwork of 
argument, it is shown that if he be such, he must be a ‘true 
speaker,” and his own testimony concerning himself must be 
accepted. His own testimony is then shown to be that he is 
God; it is accepted, has been accepted and acted upon in all 
the Christian centuries; it has provoked alike the most vehe- 
ment and self-sacrificing love, and, on the other hand, the most 
fanatical hatred of which the human heart is capable, and 
amid all the vicissitudes of religious thought it ever holds its 
own so persistently and so successfully that unless it be true, 
‘all Christianity and all Christian history is inexplicable. Of 
course the argument is the standard and venerable one of 
Catholic theology, but with the help of Monseigneur Bougaud’s 
devotional and oratorical style it takes a new aspect and re- 
ceives a new force. ¢ 

Hence we would gladly see the book in the hands alike of 
those who know the truth and of those who seek it. The 


* The Divinity of Christ: An Argument, Translated fromthe French of Monseigneur 
Emile Bougaud by C. L. Currie. New York: William H. Young & Co. 
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thought of compiling and translating it was a happy one, and 
it has been excellently carried out by translator, by editor, and 
by publisher. ' 


The translation of Father Lechner’s book* nearly a half 
century after the publication of the original is another sign of 
the recently revived interest in everything Benedictine. The 
translation made some time ago of the second book of St. 
Gregory’s Dialogues really furnished English readers with al- 
most all the knowledge obtainable upon the patriarch of wes- 
tern monasticism. And the Abbot Tosti’s much-praised work 
of a few years ago supplied a sufficiently scientific study of the 
epoch in question to meet all requirements. Still, the loving 
daughters of St. Benedict in England have done well to bring 
before us this simple and devotional account of their great 
father. It does not pretend to a critical character, and aims 
rather at exciting devotion than at settling historical questions. 
The translation is a free one, smooth and pleasant. Two or 
three appendices are added, including a chronological table 
which will be a great convenience to readers not thoroughly 
well acquainted with the course of history of the fifth,and 
sixth centuries. 


Dr. Bradford’s new volume + makes no pretence of being a 
scientific work. We may regard it, perhaps, as a set of dis- 
courses based upon his general impression of current religious 
beliefs. He writes smoothly, indeed, and pleasantly, but any 
reader unacquainted with actual conditions will derive a false 
impression from the book, owing to its author’s failure to make 
one or two very obvious distinctions. 

First, Dr. Bradford should have remarked that he excludes 
from consideration the doctrines and the members of the 
Catholic Church; for we presume he recognizes the fact that 
he really pays no attention to this portion of Christendom. 
If it is his intention to include Catholics in his phrase “ the 
church,” he has perpetrated blunders innumerable. 

Taking for granted, then, that the writer is speaking only 
of the non-Catholic world, we still insist on a further distinc. 
tion. If “return to Christ” means increase of affection and 
devotion towards our Blessed Saviour, such increase may safely 
be predicated of those earnest Protestants who have emanci- 

* The Life and Times of St. Benedict. Abridged and arranged by O.S. B. from the 


German of the Very Rev. Peter Lechner. New York: Benziger Bros. 
+ The Return to Christ. By Amory H. Bradford. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 
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pated themselves from the distorted notions of Calvinistic an- 
cestors. But to the religious leaders of Protestantism we can 
attribute no other effort toward a “return to Christ” than a 
curiously unfair cross-examination of all his highest claims. 
In what sense the Protestant “ Church” is returning to Christ 
may be seen by any one who cares to read an article on the 
subject published in the American Ecclesiastical Review of Octo- 
ber, 1900, and reprinted in great part in the Literary Digest of 
November Io. 

Dr. Bradford is earnest and means well. But he cites 
Ritschl as an evidence of a “return to Christ”! Let Dr. 
Bradford’s readers turn to the latest encyclical of Leo XIIL., 
and they will find in it a very different conception of what is 
meant by loyalty to Jesus. If it be as widely spread as it de- 
serves, the latter publication will succeed in accomplishing all 
the good results unattained and unattainable by books like 
that before us. Its interest lies chiefly in its striking manifes- 
tation of the deplorable weakness of latter-day Protestantism. 
Never was it more evident than it is to-day that there is but 
one Church of Jesus Christ. This first principle established, 
and “it will not take long to decide which of the claimants is 


indeed genuine. 


The life of a Sister of Charity, whatever may be its cir- 
cumstances, scarcely needs any idealizing to make attractive 
reading. But when the life is that of such a devoted and 
saintly servant of God as the subject of this memoir,* and its 
circumstances include such heroic work as hospital service in 
the bloody times of the Civil War, and when, finally, the 
writer of such a life has the literary skill of Eleanor Donnelly, 
it must be invested with inevitable attractiveness. We venture 
to say that no one who takes up this work with such expecta- 
tions will be disappointed. The charitably inclined will be 
glad to know that the proceeds of the book are to be devoted 
to the interests of the orphans of St. Joseph’s Asylum, the 
scene of the chief work of the saintly woman of whose life it 


tells. 


It has been generally allowed that. Mrs. Ward's latest 
workt+ is her best. Here and there some one has censured a 
defect or two, but on the whole the book has met with a wel. 

* Life of Sister Mary Gonzaga Grace, of the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de 


Paul, By Eleanor C. Donnelly. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
+ Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. New York: Harper Brothers, 
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come that must be very grateful to the author. One easily 
perceives that she has worked carefully upon it, and that, like 
most of her writings, it embodies ideas cherished very fondly 
by her. True, now and again she slips into a poor sentence, 
but these slight defects are more than counterbalanced by 
abundance of beautifully vivid description, by strongly dra- 
matic touches, and by passages full of pathos. The author 
knows her people and her scenery well, and her pages are 
deeply enough imbued with the flavor of Italian landscapes 
and southern skies to powerfully charm the many readers who 
retain remembrances of the places described. 

What there is of plot in the volume may be easily told. 
Edward Manisty in writing a book on modern Italy has en- 
gaged as a collaborator his widowed cousin, the charming and 
intellectual Eleanor. The latter is gradually winning her way 
to his heart when Lucy Forster, an American girl, intrudes 
into their quiet life, and finally brings Manisty to her own 
feet. The study of Eleanor during this time is the motif of 
the writer. Indifference, suspicion, resentment, and jealousy 
succeed one another in the older woman's soul as she perceives 
her young companion’s victory. Then comes the outbreak of 
a violent nature hitherto self-restrained, then passionate plead- 
ing, miserable surrender to selfishness, and a final struggle that 
ends in complete renunciation. Though the pictures are mas- 
terful, the writer seems sometimes to secure them at the ex- 
pense of probability. Still, as a study in feminine psychology 
the book certainly deserves high praise. 

Less can be said for its presentation of historical and re- 
ligious issues. Catholic reviewers, however, who criticise Mrs. 
Ward with considerable bitterness for her portrayal of the re- 
lations of church and state in Italy are wrong. She has un- 
doubtedly done her best. If frequently she produces the im- 
pression of unfairness and hostility to Catholicism, that is by 
reason of her very natural tendency to judge things from the 
stand point of her own religious views. She misrepresents only 
because she misunderstands. Rationalistic and superficial in 
her theology, she cannot be in a position to appreciate facts 
as those do who are possessed of a faith that sees deep into 
the life of things. Thus, quite unconsciously no doubt, she 
neglects the most subtile and spiritual elements of the situa- 
tion she attempts to describe. This perhaps explains also the 
reason why Father Benecke is so decided a failure, and why 
the turning point of Eleanor’s career is so unsatisfactorily 


. 
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represented. Mrs. Ward with all her cleverness, her learning, 
and her art, is unable to guess what would happen in the soul 
of a priest placed in a situation similar to. Father Benecke’s; 
she is equally unable to depict with any vividness how an 
Eleanor would react under sudden deep religious influences. 

As to Mrs. Ward’s views of ‘‘ Modern Italy,” we were pre- 
pared for sweeping statements; but really she must not ask 
her readers to believe that all the intelligent and progressive 
minds in Italy are in either open or secret sympathy with the 
government, that priestcraft is the one great obstacle to the 
construction of a “United Italy” worthy of place among 
the powers of Europe, and that, overlooking a few official 
blunders, one might summarily describe the incidents of recent 
Italian history as noble and romantic efforts of a patriotic race 
to throw off an oppressive yoke. Indeed, if the Catholic 
authorities really have so much to answer for as she inti- 
mates, it seems terribly and wantonly unfair to burden them 
further with the intolerable incubus of a champion like Man- 
isty--narrow, fanatical, vacillating, and irreligious. Mrs. Ward 
may see in Catholicism only the perfection of a well-organized, 
close monopoly; but there is more. She may summon lofty 
ideals out of the chaos of Italian Liberalism; but will they 
come? Ina word, if the author is well suited to describe the 
physical, literary, and social Italy of modern times, she is, by 
reason of her peculiar training, sympathies, and religious 
creed, quite incompetent to give us a serious verdict on the 
vital issues now dividing the Vatican and the Quirinal. Hence 
she must be chided for a certain amount of bad art. We say 
this rather regretfully, for in many places Mrs. Ward shows 
an attempt at honest appreciation of what is praiseworthy in 
Catholicism from a merely human point of view. An instance 
in point is her view of confession. But mean she never so 
well, she disappoints, nay, offends us. Among other things, 
on the strength of a very vague and unsatisfactory allusion to 
an opinion held by St. Thomas, she builds up a dark little bit 
of casuistry that certainly should have been considered utterly 
unworthy of a priest honest enough to have been crushed by 
“the Roman machine.” 

So Father Benecke must be considered as unsatisfactory, at 
the least. Lucy Forster is better, although she will be found 
rather too “ideally” American and too “intensely” primitive 
to please the realists. Alice might be easily suppressed, and 
never missed. Manisty—though on one occasion “his steady, 
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ardent look: thrilled the hot May air’—is so repulsively and 
brutally selfish that we would be tempted to call him impossi- 
ble were we not haunted by the recollection of having en- 
countered him several times in real life,—‘‘one of those tem- 
peraments to which other lives minister without large return.” 
So we must allow him to be well conceived and portrayed. 
But Eleanor,—ah! Eleanor, with all her faults, is a daughter 
of Eve drawn from life, with her clinging ways and her ready 
sympathy, her love of her dead boy, and her passionate long- 
ing to possess her chosen lover. We recognize her. Mrs. 
Ward has achieved a success. We will not forget this new 
heroine, or rather this new and vivid embodiment of an old, 
old, familiar and changeless reality—-das ewige weiblich. 


Mr. Crawford has been accused of prolific writing. His 
latest volume makes us grateful that the charge is justified. 
For if Ave Roma regained for him what Casa Braccio lost, The 
Rulers of the South* places him even higher than before. 
Quite in the vein of the earlier work upon Rome, though on 
the whole scarcely of so intense an interest, this new produc- 
tion forces the verdict that its author has talent in what might 
be called the field of imaginative history. As to the pub- 
lisher’s work, in this instance it is very fine. Out of the 
numerous and really beautiful illustrations, a few lack distinct- 
ness through imperfect focusing, but otherwise not a stricture 
can be passed: all is artistically perfect. The three maps of 
Sicily and Southern Italy and the chronological tables are 
especially convenient for readers untravelled, or forgetful of 
youthful lessons in geography and history. And an appendix 
on the Camorra of Naples and the Mafia of Sicily presents us 
with a most picturesque account of an organization concerning 
which the world outside Italy “knows little that is even ap- | 
proximately true.” 

Through twenty centuries the author guides us—the epochs 
of Greeks, Romans, Goths, Byzantines, Saracens, Normans, and 
Spaniards, It is a tale at once historical and romantic, realistic 
and imaginative. Like all that has to do with the sunny land 
of Italy, this story casts over us the strong spell of beauty, 
tragedy, poetry, love, and religion. We are in a garden of 
fragrant blossoms, and the guide’s hand is ever pointing us to 
new combinations of ‘graceful form and rich color; for Mr. 


* The Rulers of the South: Sicily, Calabria, Malta, By3ZFrancis,Marion Crawford. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
VOL, LXXII,—=35 
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Crawford, of course, makes it his aim to teach history not by 
dry scientific methods but by a constant succession of word- 
paintings. The impression left upon us is as vivid as it is 
delightful; we realize that Sicily indeed has been the Helen 
of a European epos, the undying heroine of an unending ro- 
mance, wooed, won, and lost by many lovers who have met 
and fought and have conquered, or have been vanquished in 
the struggle for the possession of her beauty. 

Reading books like the volume before us is about as 
pleasant a way of learning history as can be invented for the 
general public. This characteristic, of course, limits the author 
to a method that is literary rather than scientific. ‘“ Out of 
the fathomless archives of southern history” he has selected 
the material suitable for his purpose, making no pretence of 
exhaustive and scholarly treatment of historical problems. He 
has succeeded in accomplishing his end, for while some readers 
will perceive not a few statements open to contradiction and 
amendment, all must realize the charm of Mr. Crawford’s style 
and long to wander through the beautiful and memorable 
places he has described, treading in the footsteps of great 
Robert Guiscard, or the great Roger, Charles of Anjou, or the 
lovely Queen Blanche. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to quote here from page 62 
of volume the second, bidding our readers recall the fact that 
whatever else Mr. Crawford may be he has never been called 
“‘a bigoted ” Catholic: “ Half a lifetime spent among the peo- 
ple of the south has convinced me that, in spite of all that 
northern writers have said to the contrary, the Italian peasant 
never really confounds the image with the holy person, divine 
or human, whom it represents. . . . A few questions asked 
in his own language, and in terms comprehensible to him, will 
suffice to convince any fair inquirer that he looks upon the 
matter very differently.” 


As usual, we have found great pleasure in reading the 
latest work* of Katherine Conway. In fact, we are of the 
opinion that this newest product of her pen is her best, though 
we hope—and her success in this, her new departure, is one of 
the reasons for our hope—that it will not long remain her 
best. For we cannot be made to understand, after reading 
The Way of the World, why the author should not attempt, 
with equal or greater success, something more pretentious on 

* The Way of the Worla, and Other Ways. Katherine E. Conway. Boston: Pilot 
Publishing Co. 
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the same lines: a novel with a fully elaborated plot and a 
more uniformly sustained dignity of treatment. But to the 
book in hand. It-is a story, told with much vivacity, of a 
young artist almost “done to death by slanderous tongues,” 
the unconsciously guilty wielders of which were none other 
than her sisters in religion and society, fellow-members of a 
typical religious literary club of women. The author in the 
first pages pictures very skilfully—with much humor, and we 
imagine with but little caricature—the petty doings and say- 
ings, the tattle and prattle of the members of the club; yet 
when she comes to the more serious, we may even call it the 
tragical element of her story, she shows herself as masterful 
with pathos as with wit, and succeeds throughout admirably in 
sustaining the interest of the reader by.a swift-running, nervous, 
attractive style. As we have hinted, there may be an occa- 
sional lapse from the dignity of treatment that the author must 
needs have maintained if she had conceived her task more 
seriously ; but as the tale stands it discourages criticism, for it 
is eminently pleasing, while it lacks not many evidences of ex- 
traordinary ability in story-telling and character-painting. 


A novel which awakens an interest in its very beginning is 
always refreshing—doubly so when this interest is sustained 
throughout. Such a book is the dainty volume which has just 
appeared under the title A Princess of Arcady.* The author 
is of the ideal school, and the public is indebted to him for an 
ideally charming romance. In the opening chapter he intro- 
duces the reader to Hilda and Pierre, two children at play in 
their river-island home far removed from the contaminating 
influences of the world. We follow little Hilda through the 
many vicissitudes of her early life, her consignment to an 
asylum upon her mother’s death, her adoption by Mr. Alexan- 
der, and her later life of study in the convent of Our Lady of 
Peace. By far the most pleasing feature of the book is Mr. 
Henry’s great power of description, for he presents picture 
after picture of striking vividness. Mr. Mott, the old gardener, 
is as interesting a character-sketch as one could wish. Mr. 
Henry deserves some praise, too, for his omission of those lurid 
descriptions which lend so unwholesome a tone to much of our 
modern fiction. 

However, interesting as A Princess of Arcady is, there re- 
mains room for adverse criticism. Mr. Henry, like many 
modern authors, has followed the fad of introducing a touch 

* 4 Princess of Arcady. By Arthur Henry. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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of Catholic thought and life, with the usual result of betraying 
an imperfect knowledge of both. For instance, the letter con- 
cerning little Hilda, written by Mr. Alexander to Sister Pelagia, 
mother superior of the convent of Our Lady of Peace—and, 
by the way, his former fancée—is for the most part sentimen- 
tal gush, savoring of the old and hackneyed idea that the 
principal virtue of a convent is that it provides a balm for dis- 
appointed love. We doubt very much if such a character as 
the author has represented Mr. Alexander to be would, after 
thirty years of separation, address the lady in question, and 
superior of a convent, as “ Dear Betty,” even though she had 
been his betrothed; nor would he be guilty of the following: 
“If thirty years ago you and I had known ourselves, or under- 
stood anything of life or the world, we would not have been 
separated by a misunderstanding which was significant only be- 
cause of the intensity of the love that caused it. . . . The 
church may be more to you than a home could have been. 
But I doubt it. As for me, I am lonely and my life empty.” 
When Mr. Alexander meets Sister Pelagia at the convent, and 
fails to recognize in “the wrinkled, faded face before him” his 
“ Betty,” he exclaims, on being informed that this “ Betty” is 
dead, ‘‘ She is not dead. When I die you may say a Mass for 
her soul, and speak of her as you wish.” We do not quite fol- 
low the author here, for certainly Mr. Henry, who is so impar- 
tial toward Catholics, and such an ardent admirer of Catholic 
influence in education, does not in this enlightened age enter- 
tain the idea that the power of offering the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass is bestowed upon women who enter religion. 


Those who have read Father Finn’s books, from Jom Play- 
Jair to That Football Game, know his great power for writing 
boys’ stories. His latest book* confirms and adds new laurels 
to his reputation, having been already recognized by reviewers 
as his best production. It differs considerably from his former 
books. While Phillip Lachance, a boy of ten “with a wonder- 
ful voice,” always remains the central figure of the story, yet 
the unusual prominence of two much older characters—Isobel 
Lachance, Phillip’s sister, and Professor Himmelstein, Phillip’s 
instructor—makes the book a real departure from what we 
have been accustomed to in Father Finn’s stories. However, 
the departure is an agreeable one, and successful. The charac- 
ter of Isobel is somewhat too suppressed—suggested rather 
than developed; and though the quaint old Professor Him- 

* His First and Last Appearance. By F. J. Finn, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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melstein is extremely interesting, his dialect is a rather variable 
quantity. The form of the book is attractive, the cover being 
really very good, although it must be said that some of the 
illustrations are at best second rate. A portrait of Father 
Finn faces the title-page, and will please the many readers 
who have come to look on him as a benefactor to the Catho- 
lic youth of this country. 


The story* of Guy Mortimer’s adventures makes pleasant 
enough reading for persons of simple taste. True,'some of the 
author’s phrases recall those “poor but honest parents” and 
those “firm but gentle answers’’ with which we have been 
made thoroughly familiar. In other words, the volume presents 
at least a trace of the amateur’s handiwork. On the whole, 
however, the story is sensible, interesting, and conceived in a 
spirit of simple piety that is edifying. 

The first two volumes of Janssen’s History + were trans- 
lated into English four years ago; we have now to welcome 
the appearance of the second pair of the series. The worth of 
the work as produced in the original is known to all. How it 
impressed the non-Catholic world may be learned from the 
testimony of the historical critics who, while undertaking to 
answer it, admitted that the scientific method of the author 
was of very high degree. Pastor, the worthy successor of 
Janssen, is the editor of the German edition, and his name has 
now become significant of science to the English.reading 
public. 

The volumes before us deal with the earlier part of the 
German Reformation, including a thorough treatment of the 
terrible social revolution which came so near to overturning all 
the inherited civilization and political advantages, Both in 
substance and style the author’s work is attractive, and the 
translator has been able to preserve no little of the charm. 
The book is not one fit only for advanced students but a 
most readable and instructive volume of the kind to interest 
all seeking authentic and moderately detailed information on 
the epoch in question. 

It is encouraging to notice that of late years English trans- 
lations of German works are multiplying. The French have 
long recognized the value of the writings produced by German 
scholars, and the greater part of German books appear in 

* Guy's Fortune. By M. B. Eagan. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 


+ History of the German People at the close of the Middle Ages. By Johannes Janssen, 
Translated by A. M. Christie. Vols. III. and 1V. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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French translations. Until recently we have not been equally 
fortunate, but now it seems we are no longer to suffer so 
greatly from this lack. These translations, as they multiply, 
will do something to remedy the defect so painful to students, 
of ignorance of the German language; still, it is to be hoped 
they will recognize that not all the valuable works can be 
translated, and that many translators have not the ability of 
the writer who has given us the present well-appreciated 
translation. 


Volume the third of Father Guggenberger’s History was 
published a year ago; he now presents us with volume the 
first.* In a previous review we stated that this work was 
badly needed, there being a great lack of general histories 
written in such a way as to do justice to the Catholic point 
of view. The appearance of the present volume satisfies us 
that its author is of just the kind of men who can supply this 
lack. 

This history is intended for Catholic schools and reading 
circles. We know of none better adapted for such use. It 
will be of considerable value even to the student of general 
history on account of its abundant references, and the com- 
pleteness and brevity of its outline. 

The author has divided his whole work into three parts 
according with the triple character of the period treated. 
In the first volume he considers the period of growth and de- 
velopment of the church and the empires. In the second he 
treats of the periods of religious upheavals from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century to the end of the sixteenth. In the 
third volume he considers the social revolutions from the 
seventeenth century to the present time. 

What it is of great importance to know, namely, the tre- 
mendous influence of the church in producing and shaping the 
civilization of the western world, is clearly and splendidly 
brought out in the present volume. At the same time the 
reader is made fully cognizant of all the details in both pro- 
fane and ecclesiastical history, leading up to the triumph of 
the church. 

The tone of the work is commendably critical. The book, 
moreover, contains genealogical tables, summaries of events, 
and maps in abundance. Altogether the author’s work may 
be regarded as perfectly adapted to his end, and one cannot 


* Geseral History of th: Christian Era. Vol.1. By A. Guggenberger, S.J. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder. 
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help expressing the fervent hope that this improvement in the 
line of history preludes something like a general attempt to 
elevate and perfect all classes of books used as texts in our 
schools and colleges. 


Rither less encouraging than the work just now mentioned 
is another recent historical publication.* This volume purposes 
to outline the history of the church and to comment upon 
ecclesiastical work and influence. Results are not satisfactory. 
Though the writer tells us his book is not intended to be a 
mere “ chronicle of events,” we must say that at best it is cer- 
tainly no more than that, and at any rate it is far from being 
a kind of chronicle to elicit praise. The writer’s style lacks 
clearness, his detailed accounts are too disconnected, the sub- 
ject-matter might very easily be arranged to better advantage. 
These faults apart, the book is remarkable only for a long list 
of errata,—far from long enouzh, however, to include all the 
errors contained in the volume. 


Among the new publications is a little volume + adapted for 
the use of Shakespearean students. Besides giving a brief 
sketch of the life of the poet, and describing the principal 


events in his career, his character, influence, and out-standing 
genius, it introduces the reader to each work of the great 
author, and makes him acquainted with the sources, history, 
general character, artistic value, and literary merit of each 
composition. In a word, there is nothing of any. interest about 
Shakespeare that is not here at least suggested or indicated. 
The bibliography is complete in its summary and just in its 
estimate of various editors and critics: The chapter on the 
“Study of Shakespeare” leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of a thorough and systematic examination of the author’s 
works. Other things treated of are autographs, memorials of 
the poet, the history of Shakespearean drama, and the ex- 
traordinary spread of Shakespearean literature. In spite of 
great condensation of matter the writer’s style is wanting in 
neither perspicuity or grace. 


Two recent books of verse,t Lyrics, by J. Houston Mifflin, . 
and Zhe Fields of Dawn and Later Sonnets,| by Lloyd Mifflin, 


* The Three Ages of Progress. By Julius E. Devos. Milwaukee: M. H. Wiltzius. 

+ Shakespeare's Life and Work. By Sidney Lee. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

t Lyrics. By J. Houston Mifflin, Philadelphia. Henry T. Coates & Co. 

| Zhe Fields of Dawn and Later Sonnets. By Lloyd Mifflin. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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persuade one that, maugré Shakspere, the Muses believe there’s 
much in a name, so partially have they bestowed the gift of 
song upon the House of Mifflin. The former volume is a col- 
lection of juvenilia, “lays of boyhood,” by the late J. Houston 
Mifflin. Their chief appeal will be to the gifted poet-painter’s 
friends; nearly all the poems were written before Mr. Mifflin 
attained much knowledge or mastery of versification, and though 
the sentiments they lyrically record are pure and tender, the 
century’s ear is attuned to such finesse of technique, rhyme 
is no longer sufficient charm. The fastidious reader now de- 
mands, in a new volume of verse, the delights of mellifluous 
syllables, happy rhythms, and these, preferably, in the mould 
of novel metre. 

The latter volume, Zhe Fields of Dawn, gives more evidence 
of the Delphic afflatus. Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s sonnets are so skil- 
fully, though spontaneously, built that the use of a time- 
honored verse.form makes for his merit, not for his fault. In 
truth, the making of such a delightful sonnet-sequence as Zhe 
Fields of Dawn is a poetic feat for which Mr. Mifflin deserves 
no mean sanction from those past-masters in the art—Dante, 
Shakspere, Rossetti, and Mrs. Browning, though hereby is im- 
plied no flippant comparison with the “ House of Life,” the 
Shakspere or Portuguese Sonnets, or that peerless, most ex- 
quisite “ Vita Nuova.” It is scarcely praise too impassioned to 
pronounce every sonnet in The Fields of Dawn a perfect 
pastoral, suggesting sometimes a sunlit landscape of Corot, and 
anon Millet’s peaceful meadows so simply and beautifully 
humanized with the noble Brotherhood of Toil. The prime 
merit of Mr. Mifflin’s inspiration is that it is genuine; either 
he follows Sydney’s advice, “ Look in your heart and write,” 
or he notes the beauty immediately about him, going not 
abroad and afar for his themes but finding them in his own 
Pennsylvania—his ‘“‘own countrie,” as he poetically proclaims 
in a sonnet, “The Homeland”: 


“Why should I seek for beauty or for ease 
On alien shores afar removed from mine? 
What is Illyria, with her oil and wine, 

Far Andalusia and the Pyrenees, 

Or Vallombrosa when compared to these 
Our native beauties? Not the castled Rhine 
So fair as Susquehanna, yet we pine 

For restless travel o’er the illusive seas. 
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Ah, rather pluck the rich Floridian rose 

By Tampa or by Pensacola’s bay, 

And wander where the wild magnolia blows: 
Or by the balmy sea-coast lingering, stray 
Where Coronado offers soft repose 

And cliffs of Candelaria greet the day.” 


The second volume of the series called “ Dames and Daugh- 
ters of Colonial Days” is Anneke.* The author aims, as she 
tells us in the introduction, to re-create a faithful presentment 
of the ambitions, emotions, vicissitudes, struggles, and victories 
which might have come into the lives of noble-minded men 
and women living at the period of which she writes. The re- 
sult is a well-told story of adventure, in which buccaneers, 
naval battles, and the struggles of the early American colon- 
ists with the Indians figure largely. In its course the reader 
meets with the names of Rembrandt, Van de Velde, Van Rens. 
selaer, Father Jogues, and others as familiar. 

In keeping with this holiday season the volume is gotten 
out with a very pretty cover design, and is illustrated from the 
paintings of Rembrandt and other masters. 


Mr. Lang, “England’s Merry Andrew,” as he is called, 
surely deserves to be saluted as Facundissima Poeta, as he is 
one of the most productive literary workmen of to-day. With 
essays, poems, translations to his credit, he is not content; he 
must needs add to the infinite variety by editing several chil- 
dren’s books which rank among the most fascinating publica- 
tions for juvenile readers. Zhe Grey Fairy Book,t a worthy 
successor of the True Blue, Green and Yellow Fairy Books, is 
a collection of tales from Lithuanian, Greek, French, and Ger- 
man folk-lore. Donkey-Skin, Dschernil and Dschesmila, The 
Goat.faced Girl and the Little Grey Man, and others of that 
wonderful world of fairy and magic, dance through the new 
book’s pages in most amazing and beguiling fashion. The 
happy fancy and fantastic illustrations of these old tales re- 
told will be a delight to little folks—and indeed to “ grown- 
ups,” who are already indebted to Mr. Lang for his enjoyable 
translation of that best of story.tellers—Homer. 


Another book which makes an ingratiating appeal to readers 


* Anneke, a Little Dame of New Netherlands. By Elizabeth W.Champney. New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
+ The Grey Fairy Book, Edited by Andrew Lang. With numerous Illustrations by 
H. J. Ford. New York, London, and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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of divers ages is Abbie Farwell Brown’s Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts.* Inthe legends of St. Bridget and the King’s 
Wolf, St. Lauromar’s Cow, St. Cuthbert’s Peace, St. Francis 
and his Dumb Friends, and many others, Miss Brown illus. 
trates in simple, beguiling diction the words of St. Guthlac of 
Crowland: “Brother, hast thou never learned in Holy Writ 
that with him who has led his life after God's will the wild 
beasts and the birds are tame?” Children as a rule are chary 
of reading lives of the saints, as well they may be when some 
dry-as-dust style recounts incidents incomprehensible for imma- 
ture minds. But Miss Brown has chosen examples which were 
even as little children, making these examples attractive but at 
the same time naively pointing other morals besides the Ancient 
Mariner’s : 
“He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast.” 

Such a book as this of Saints and Friendly Beasts will be 
more efficacious than Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals in restraining that malicious propensity of youth 
which has made the Abused Cat and the Dog-with-the-Tin-Pail- 
tied-to-His-Tail authentic stories of woe more ancient than the 
myth of suffering Prometheus. 

Miss Fanny Cory’s illustrations are admirably adapted to 
the text. 

Among recent notable appearances in the publication world 
Doxey’s edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayydmt is par- 
ticularly deserving of attention. The illustrations, one of 
which appears upon each page, descriptive of the three verses 
which it accompanies, are the work of Florence Lundborg, 
who has given to her drawings a quality of Oriental mysticism 
which is unusually suggestive. The preceding and appended 
pages of the book, which contain, respectively, Kearney’s “ Life 
of Edward Fitzgerald,” with Fitzgerald’s essay on Omar, and 
the notes, have specially designed caryatid pages. The paper 
and artistic binding leave nothing to be desired. Altogether 
it is a book to treasure. 

We have also received from the same publisher a number 
of poems by Howard Sutherland, contained in a dainty, brown 
rough paper-covered little volume entitled /acinta. Doxey 
claims to have discovered Mr. Sutherland, but we, in all 
politeness, have the impression that Mr. Sutherland has “ dis- 


* The Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts. By Abbie Farwell Brown. Illustrated by 
Fanny Y. Cory. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

+ The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyém. New York: Doxey Company. /acinfa. Same 
publishers. 
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covered” himself—not indeed as a great poet, but as one who 
has expressed simply and feelingly much quiet sentiment. 


This volume of Conferences,* given by the authoress to the 
members of the League of the Sacred Heart, will help all 
who are striving to lead a spiritual life. It is marked by 
practical, not merely sentimental piety—a piety drawn from 
the best sources and based on an intimate knowledge of Holy 
Scriptures. There is nothing exaggerated or misleading. For 
those who live in the world its utility is rendered greater by 
its bzing adapted for use in meditation, each Conference being 
divided into suitable points for meditation. 


Verily of the making of books there is no end. Here comes 
one compiled by C. F. Carter on the wedding day in litera- 
ture and art.t In the preface the author says that in litera- 
ture the wedding day is a topic which artists and writers seem 
to be weary of, and now that he speaks of it, it is a subject 
that is seldom made interesting in literature, while, as a matter 
of fact, in life a glimpse at the preparation for a wedding is 
a most fascinating thing. The book is interesting simply be- 
cause it contains extracts from books that we all love, such as 
David Copperfield, Lorna Doone, Jane Eyre, also for its illus- 
trations, reproductions of famous paintings. In collecting these 
marriage-day masterpieces, we wonder why the compiler over- 
looked the greatest of all—Raphael’s “ Marriage at Cana.” 


& 
> 


OXFORD CONFERENCES OF FATHER MOss.t 


In these Conferences Grace, the life of the soul, is treated 
in relation to the other parts of the spiritual life: Faith is 
shown to be its Gate (Conf. I.); Prayer its Voice (Conf. II.); 
Confession its Cleansing Work (Conf. III.); Communion its 
Nourishment (Conf. IV.); Holy Mass its Fountain (Conf. V.); 
Purgatory its Prison House (Conf. VI.); Hell its failure (Conf. 
VIL.); Heaven its Triumph (Conf. VIII.) The eloquence which 
was a striking characteristic of the former series of Conferences, 
delivered in the Summer Term of 1899, is no less marked in 
the present course. A disciple of the Angelic Doctor, as we 
believe every Dominican professor is bound to be, he does not 
even notice the views of Suarez and De Lugo, but declares, 
and we think rightly: “It is impossible to believe and see 


* A+ the Feet of Jesus. By Madame Cecilia. London: Burns & Oates, Limited; New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ The Wedding Day in Literature and Art, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

t Oxford Conferences: Hilary Term, 1900. On the Life of Grace By Father Raphael 
M. Moss, O P. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 
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at the same time.” Following so closely the teaching of 
St. Thomas in the subject-matter of his teaching, we might 
have wished that he had manifested more of his spirit in deal- 
ing with opponents. St. Thomas somewhere expresses regret 
that the adversaries of the truth do not put forth before the 
world more fully the grounds of their hostility. Had the saint 
lived in dur days he would not have been able to make this 
complaint: and perhaps a better impression upon the minds of 
freethinkers and rationalists would have been produced than 
by calling their views, however deservedly, foolish sophisms 
adopted in obedience to strong passion or at the dictate of the 
latest fashionable writer. True though this may be, it will be 
taken as mere declamation by those who might have been 
helped by a calmer and a more sympathetic refutation of their 
mistakes. 

Nor can we think that either those who have the faith or 
those who are to be brought to it will be helped by the tone 
adopted by Father Moss in his treatment of the subject. True 
though it be that faith requires submission and surrender to 
God’s word, yet it cannot be so difficult to make this sur- 
render as Father Moss represents; it is hardly the sacrifice of 
the understanding and will which he calls it—at least this is 
not so striking a characteristic. If God has spoken, and if it 
can be shown with certainty, as theologians prove, that God 
has spoken; if there is no conflict between faith and reason, 
as the Vatican Council defines, and if theologians can show, 
and do show, that in most cases not only is there no such 
conflict but a wonderful harmony and agreement, while in the 
cases in which mystery is left it is impossible for any one to 
show with certainty that there is any such conflict, then we 
think Father Moss goes too far when he insists so strongly as 
he does on faith being self-surrender carried to its uttermost 
limit, and as being so very hard to flesh and blood as to have 
its model in Abraham’s willingness to offer his son. Moreover 
we know by sad experience that corruption of morals is only 
too often associated with firmness of faith to allow us to agree 
with Father Moss when he makes this corruption in so un- 
qualified a way an obstacle to faith. 

But although we are unable to agree with Father Moss on 
every point, we are able to commend these Conferences to the 
study of those interested in religious matters; perhaps our very 
disagreement may be taken as showing that the treatment of 
those well-worn subjects is one which promotes thought and 
excites interest. 
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Beginning with the present issue THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE 
proposes each month to make mention of current magazine articles likely to in- 
terest its readers. This first instalment ts meant to cover the last quarter of the 
year just finished ; tn future articles will be mentioned as soon as possible after 
publication. 


American Ecclesiastical Review (Dec.): The Latin text of the 
Holy Father’s latest Encyclical, De /esu Christo Redemp- 
tore. Bishop McFaul writes on the remedy for Catholic 
grievances. The Editor comments on certain abuses 
connected with “St. Anthony’s Bread.” The first part 
of Luke Delmege, Father Sheehan’s new novel, is con- 
cluded. 

The Ave Maria (Dec. 8): W. F. P. Stockley shows that the 
weight of authority is against Anglican belief in the. 
essential character of episcopacy in the church. 

Catholic University Bulletin (Oct.): Doctor Shahan considers the 
History of Catholicism during the Nineteenth Century, con- 
fining himself to Europe. 

American Catholic Quarterly (Oct.): Father McDermot, C.S.P., 
contributes a lengthy biographical sketch of the late 
Lord Russell. Mgr. Campbell contributes a study on the 
historic evidences relating to the Consecration of Virgins 
during the first Christian Centuries. Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F., describes the influence of St. Francis of Assisi 
on the thirteenth century revival of personal love for our 
Divine Saviour. Bryan J. Clinch attacks the assertion 
that the spread of “ Anglo-Saxonism” is preparing the 
way for Catholic progress. Father Clarke, S.J., considers 
Principal Fairbairn’s recent charge that the Catholic 
Church is an obstacle to material progress. Father 
Clarke’s article gains a rather pathetic interest from the 
fact that he died while this MS. was still in press. 

American Journal of Theology (Oct.): Julius Kaftan, the noted 
Protestant theologian, describes how Kant has furnished 
Protestantism with a new “theory of authority,” fit to 
replace the “ worn-out Catholic theory.” 

International Journal of Ethics (Oct.): Maurice Adams contrasts 
Tolstot and Nietzsche, and finds in the latter a “ deplora- 
ble tendency toward the Catholic ideal of asceticism.” 


. 
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The Month (Nov.): Father Thurston, S.J., continues his his- 
torical study of the Rosary as a devotion, and discredits 
the accounts of its strictly Dominican origin. (Father 
Lescher, O.P., writing to 7he Tablet (Nov. 10), seems to 
intimate that Father Thurston’s arguments are being an- 
swered in The Rosary Magazine of England.) Father 
Tyrrell, S.J., contributes a most suggestive paper on 
popular Apologetics, and promises a sequel. The con- 
clusive proof of a wonderful miracle at Lourdes is pre- 
sented by C. Lattey. 

The Tablet (Nov. 3): An apologetic article is published review- 
ing an Anglican volume on Primitive Tradition and the 
See of Peter. 

(Nov. 17): Frederick Lucas, first editor of The Tad/let, is 
defended apropos of certain passages in Purcell’s Lz/e of 
Ambrose Philipps de Lisle. 

(Nov. 24): An article on the Uses of Controversy, evoked 
apparently by Father Tyrrell’s above-mentioned paper in 
The Month (Nov. 3). 

(Dec. 1): English text of the Holy Father’s new Encyc- 
lical; a notice of the recent Anglican Conference, which 
found it impossible to agree on any common belief as to 
the Real Presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

Dublin Review (Oct.): X. Y. Z. answers the late Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s critique of the Motes of the Church, Father 
Kent, O.S.C., writes in his usual powerful and instructive 
way on Ritschl and theological development. 

Australasian Catholic Record (Oct.—Catholic Congress Number) : 
A representative group of contributors: Cardinal Moran, 
Archbishops Redwood and Carr, Bishops Hedley and 
Delany, Father Hudson, C.S.C., and Father Elliott, C.S.P. 
Mr. Mulhall contributes valuable statistics on the growth 
of the Catholic Church. Cardinal Moran reviews the 
century’s history, and incidentally remarks that “ Ameri- 
canism’”’ may be found in France more easily than in 
the United States. 

The Contemporary Review (Nov.): “ Fidelis,” whose paper on 
Reforms within the Catholic Church made a great stir last 
summer, writes again on the same topic. 

The Nineteenth Century (Nov.): L. C. Moraint treats of Zhe 
Vulgarizing of Oberammergau and makes himself ridicu- 
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lous by unpardonably stupid blunders concerning both 
Catholic .doctrine and recent historical facts. 

Revue du Clergé Francais (Oct. 1): M. l’Abbé Gayraud gives a 
conservative presentation of the recent tendency toward 
a new method of apologetics. Father Vacandard de- 
fends his method of investigating theological questions 
in a historical way. Father Birot’s magnificent dis- 
course—worthy of Archbishop Ireland—is printed in full. 
(Oct. 15): Father Beurlier makes a psychological study 
of Quo Vadis in its recent French translation. Father 
Firmin writes on the religious development of the Jew- 
ish people and promises a continuation; but : 

(Nov. 1): Cardinal Richard prohibits further publication 
of Father Firmin’s article. 

(Nov. 15): Archbishop Mignot writes on the necessity of 
apologists keeping abreast of the times. Father Delfour 
criticises M. Bourget’s preface to a new edition of the 
latter's works. 

La Quinzaine (Nov. 1): M. George Fonsegrive, the editor, nar- 
rates his flattering welcome at the Vatican recently and 
outlines the policy of his magazine, mentioning that the 
“Yves le Querdec” volumes are winning great favor in 
high quarters. A first instalment of the French transla- 
tion of My New Curate is given by Professor Bruneau 
(Dunwoodie, N. Y.) and M. Georges Ardant (Limoges, 
France). 

Revue Thomiste (Nov.): The relationship of the priesthood and 
the religious state is considered by Father Hugon, O.P., 
whose recent articles in defence of Religious Vows are 
now published as a brochure. 

Revue Bénédictine (Oct.): Dom Baltus reviews Harnack’s latest 
volume, Zhe Essence of Christianity, and finds that its 
author “leaves in doubt his belief in a personal God.” 
(Rev. W. Morgan in The Expository Times (Oct.) de- 
clares that “one rises from MHarnack’s book with a 
deeper sense of the high and enduring significance of 
Christ’s Gospel ”!!!) 

Etudes (Oct. 20): Father Dutouquet, S.J., writes on the’ Psy- 
chology’ of Inspiration, and favors a theory allowing “a 
maximum of initiative to the sacred writer and of liberty 
to the exegete.”” Father Briicker, S.J., criticises Father 
Bertrand’s recent Bibliothéqgue Sulpicienne very severely. 
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(The same volume is reviewed favorably by Dom Baltus 
in the Revue Bénédictine, Oct.) 

Bulletin Critique (Nov. 5): Professor Loisy gives high praise, 
with some reserves, to Hasting’s new Dictionary of the 
Bible (Anglican). 

Le Correspondant (Nov. 10): M. Henri Joly reviews the new 
edition of Saint Teresa’s Letters (edited by Father 
Gregoire de Saint-Josepha, discalced Carmelite), contain- 

_ ing sixty-six entire and four hundred fragmentary letters, 
hitherto unpublished. 

La Civilta Cattolica (Nov. 17): An article concerning the influ- 
ence of the Papacy on the moral condition of Italy; it 
would make splendid collateral reading for those who 
are now absorbing the ideas of Marie Corelli and Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie (Oct.): Father Nisius 
writes on The Relation of Scripture to the Teaching-power 
of the Church. Father Fonck, S.J., welcomes the first 
volume of Studies on Anne Katherine Emmerich by Pro- 
fessor Grotemeyer, the Orientalist, as proving the accu- 
racy of descriptions given by the sainted stigmatica. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (Oct. 22): Father Cathrein, S.J., 
treats of the higher education of women, approving of 
it on certain conditions. (Readers will find in Zhe 
Forum (Dec.) an article by Anna Tolman Smith, show- 
ing that the movement in question is at present well 
under way in France.) 





Souvenirs of the Opening of the New Year: CHRIST 


BLESSING THE OPENING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


similar to the Frontispiece. Give them away in the 


Sunday-school. Special terms for large quantities. 





JESUS CHRIST OUR REDEEMER. 





ENCYCLICAL LETTER 


Or Our Hoty FATHER 
By Divine PROVIDENCE 


POPE LEO XIII. 


To OUR VENERABLE BRETHREN, 
THE PATRIARCHS, PRIMATES, ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS, 
AND OTHER LOCAL ORDINARIES 
HAVING PEACE AND COMMUNION WITH THE HOLY SEE, 


LEO XIII; POPE. 


VENERABLE BRETHREN, j 

HEALTH AND THE APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION. 

The outlook on the future is by no means free from anxiety ; on the con- 
trary, there are many serious reasons for alarm, on account of numerous and 
long-standing causes of evil, of both a public and a private nature. Neverthe- 
less the close of the century really seems in God’s mercy to afford us some de- 
gree of consolation and hope. For no one will deny that renewed interest in 
spiritual matters and a revival of Christian faith and piety are influences of 
great moment for the common good. And there are sufficiently clear indica- 
tions at the present day of a very general revival or augmentation of these 
virtues. For example, in the very midst of worldly allurements and in spite of 
so many obstacles to piety, what great crowds have flocked to Rome to visit 
the “ Threshold of the Apostles” at the invitation of the Sovereign Pontiff ! 
Both Italians and foreigners are openly devoting themselves to religious exer- 
cises, and, relying upon the indulgences offered by the Church, are most earnest- 
ly seeking the means to secure their eternal salvation. Who could fail to be 
moved by the present evident increase of devotion towards the person of Our 
Saviour? The ardent zeal of so many thousands, united in heart and mind, 
“from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof,” in venerating the 
Name of Jesus Christ and proclaiming His praises, is worthy of the best days 
of Christianity. Would that the outburst of these flames of antique faith might 
be followed by a mighty conflagration! Would that the splendid example of so 
many might kindle the enthusiasm of all! For what so necessary for our times 
as a widespread renovation among the nations of Christian principles and old- 
fashioned virtues? The great misfortune is that too many turn a deaf ear and 
will not listen to the teachings of this revival of piety. Yet, ‘did they but 
know the gift of God,” did they but realize that the greatest of all misfortunes is 
to fall away from the World’s Redeemer and to abandon Christian faith and 
practice, they would be only too eager to turn back, and so escape certain de- 
struction, 

The most important duty of the Church, and the one most peculiarly her own, 
is to defend and to propagate throughout the world the Kingdom of the Son of 
God, and to bring all men to salvation by communicating to them the divine bene- 
fits,so much so that her power and authority are chiefly exercised in this one work. 
Towards this end We are conscious of having devoted Our energies throughout 
Our difficult and anxious Pontificate even to the present day. And you too, 
Venerable Brethren, are wont constantly, yea daily, to give your chief thoughts 
and endeavors together with Ourselves to the self-same task. But at the pres- 
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ent moment all of us ought to make still further efforts, more especially on the 
occasion of the Holy Year, to disseminate far.and wide.«the better knowledge 
and love of Jesus Christ by teaching, persuading, exhorting, if perchance our 
voice can be heard; and this, not so much to those who are ever ready to listen 
willingly to Christian teachings, but to those most unfortunate men who, whilst 
professing the Christian name, live strangers to the faith and love of Christ. 
For these we feel the profoundest pity: these above all would we urge to think 
seriously of their present life and what its consequences will be if they do not 
repent. 

The greatest of all misfortunes is mever to have known Jesus Christ: yet 
such a state is free from the sin of obstinacy and ingratitude. But first to have 
known Him, and afterwards to deny or forget Him, is a crime so foul and so in- 
sane that it seems impossible for any man to be guilty of it. For Christ is the 
fountain-head of all good. Mankind can no.more be saved without His power, 
than it could be redeemed. without His mercy. ‘ Neither.is there salvation in 
any other. For there is no other name under heaven given to men whereby we 
must be saved” (Acts iv. 12). What kind of life that is from which Jesus 
Christ, ‘‘ the power of God and the wisdom of God,” is excluded; what kind of 
morality and what manner of death are its consequences, can be clearly learnt 
from the example of nations deprived of the light of Christianity. If we but 
recall St. Paul’s description (Romans i, 24-32) of the mental blindness, the 
natural depravity, the monstrous superstitions and lusts of such peoples, our 
minds will be filled with horror and pity. What we here record is well enough 
known, but not sufficiently realized or thought about. Pride would not mis- 
lead, nor indifference enervate, so many minds, if the Divine mercies were more 
generally called to mind and if it were remembered from what an abyss Christ 
delivered mankind and to what a height He raised it. The human race, exiled 
and disinherited, had for. ages been daily hurrying into ruin, involyed in the 
terrible and numberless ills brought about by the sin of our first parents, nor 
was there any human hope of salvation, when Christ Our Lord came down as 
the Saviour from Heaven. At the very beginning of the world, God had 
promised Him as the conqueror of *‘ the Serpent,” hence, succeeding ages had 
eagerly looked forward to His coming. The Prophets had long and clearly de- 
clared that all hope was in Him. The varying fortunes, the achievements, cus- 
toms, laws, ceremonies, and sacrifices of the Chosen People had distinctly and 
lucidly foreshadowed the truth, that the salvation of mankind was to be accom- 
plished in Him who should be the Priest, Victim, Liberator, Prince of Peace, 
Teacher of all Nations, Founder of an Eternal Kingdom. By all these titles, 
images and prophecies, differing in kind though like in meaning, He alone was 
designated who. “ for His exceeding charity wherewith He loved us,” gave Him- 
self up for our salvation. And so, when the fulness of time came in God’s Di- 
vine Providence, the only-begotten Son of God became man, and in behalf of 
mankind made most abundant satisfaction in His Blood to the outraged majesty 
of His Father, and by this infinite price He redeemed man for His own. “ You 
were not redeemed with corruptible things as gold orsilver. . . but with the 
precious Blood of Christ, as of a lamb, unspotted and undefiled ”’ (I. Peter i. 18- 
19). Thus all men, though already subject to His Kingly power, inasmuch as 
He is the Creator and Preserver of all, were over and above made His property 
by a true and real purchase. ‘“ You are not your own: for you are bought with 
a great price ” (II. Corinthians vi. 19-20), Hence in Christ all things are made 
new. ‘“ The mystery of His will, according to His good pleasure which He hath 
purposed to Him, in the dispensation of the fulness of times to re-establish all 
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things in Christ ” (Ephesians i. 9-10). When Jesus Christ had blotted out the 
handwriting of the decree that was against us, fastening it to the cross, at once 
God’s wrath was appeased, the primeval fetters of slavery were struck off from 
unhappy and erring man, God’s favor was won back, grace restored, the gates 
of Heaven opened, the right to enter them revived, and the means afforded of 
doing so. Then man, as though awakening from a long-contirued and deadly 
lethargy, beheld at length the light of the truth, for long ages desired, yet 
sought in vain. First of all, he realized that he was born to much higher and 
more glorious things than the frail and inconstant objects of sense which had 
hitherto formed the end of his thoughts and cares. “He learnt that the mean- 
inz of human life, the supreme law, the end of all things was this: that we come 
from God and must return to Him. From this first principle the consciousness 
of human dignity was revived: men’s hearts realized the universal brotherhood : 
as a consequence, human rights and duties were either perfected or even newly 
created, whilst on all sides were evoked virtues undreamt of in pagan philo- 
sophy. Thus mien’s aims, life, habits, and customs received a new direction. 
As the knowledge of the Redeemer spread far and wide and His power, which 
destroyeth ignorance and former vices, penetrated into the very life-blood of 
the nations, such a change came about that the face of the world was entirely 
altered by the creation of a Christian civilization, The remembrance of these 
events, Venerable Brethren, is full of infinite joy, but it also teaches us the 
lesson that we must both feel and render with our whole hearts gratitude to 
our Divine Saviour. ° 

We are indeed now very far removed in time from the first beginnings of 
Redemption; but what difference does this make when the benefits thereof are 
perennial and immortal? He who once hath restored human nature ruined by 
sin the same preserveth and will preserve it for ever. ‘‘ He gave Himself a re- 
demption for ail” (I. Timothy ii. 6), ‘In Christ all shall be made alive” (I. 
Corinthians xv. 22), ‘‘ And of His Kingdom there shall be no end” (Luke i. 
33). Hence by God’s eternal decree the salvation of all men, bcth severally 
and collectively, depends upon Jesus Christ. Those who abandon Him become 
guilty of the very fact, in their blindness and folly, of their own ruin ; whilst 
at the sathe time they do all that in them lies to bring about a violent reaction 
of mankind in the direction of that mass of evils and miseries from which the 
Redeemer in His mercy had freed them. 

Those who go astray from the road wander far from the goal they aim at. 
Similarly, if the pure and true light of truth be rejected, men’s minds must 
necessarily be darkened and their souls deceived by deplorably false ideas. 
What hope of salvation can they have who abandon the very principle and 
fountain of life ? Christ alone is the Way, the Truth, and the Life (John xiv. 
6). If He be abandoned the three necessary conditions of saivation are re- 
moved, 

CHRIST THE WAY. 

It is surely unnecessary to prove, what experience'constantly shows and 
what each individual feels in himself, even in the very midst of all temporal 
prosperity—that in God alone can the human will find absolute and perfect 
peace.’ God is the only end of man. All our life on earth is the truthful and 
exact image of a pilgrimage. Now Christ is the‘‘ Way,” for we can never 
reach God, the supreme and ultimate good, by this toilsome and doubtful road 
of mortal life, except with Christ as our leader and guide. How so? Firstly 
and ‘chiefly by His grace; but this would remain “void” in man if the pre- 
cepts of His law were neglected. For, as was necessarily the case after Jesus 
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Christ had won our salvation, He left behind Him His law for the protection 
and welfare of the human race, under the guidance of which men, converted 
from evil life, might safely tend towards God. ‘Going, teach ye all nations 
... . teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you ” 
(Matthew xxviii. 19-20). “ Keep my commandments ” (John xiv. 15). Hence 
it will be understood that in the Christian religion the first and.most necessary 
condition is docility to the precepts of Jesus Christ, absolute loyalty of will 
towards Him as Lord and King. A serious duty, and one which oftentimes 
calls for strenuous labor, earnest endeavor, and perseverance! Foralthough by 
Our Redeemer’s grace human nature hath been regenerated, still there remains 
in each individual a certain debility and tendency to evil. Various natural ap- 
petites attract man on one side and the other; the allurements of the material 
world impel his soul to follow after what is pleasant rather than the law of 
Christ. Still we must strive our best and resist our natural inclinations with 
all oir strength “ unto the obedience of Christ.” For unless they obey reason 
they become our masters, and carrying the whole man away from Christ, make 
him their slave. ‘ Men of corrupt mind, who have made shipwreck of the faith, 
cannot help being slaves. They are slaves to a three-fold concupis- 
cence: of will, of pride, or of outward show” (St. Augustine, De Vera Re- 
ligione, 37). In this contest every man must be prepared to undergo hardships 
and troubles for Christ’s sake. It is difficult to reject what so powerfully en- 
tices and delights. It is hard and painful to despise the supposed goods of 
the senses and of fortune for the will and precepts of Christ our Lord. But 
the Christian is absolutely obliged to be firm, and patient in suffering, if he 
wish to lead a Christian life. Have we forgotten of what Body and of what 
Head we are the members? “Having joy set before Him, He endured the 
Cross,” and He bade us deny ourselves. The very dignity of human nature 
depends upon this disposition of mind. For, as even the ancient Pagan phil- 
osophy perceived, to be master of oneself and to make the lower part of the soul 
obey the superior part, is so far from being a weakness of will that it is really a 
noble power, in consonance with right reason and most worthy of a man. 
Moreover, to bear and to suffer is the ordinary condition of man. Mancan no 
more create for himself a life free from suffering and filled with all happiness 
than he can abrogate the decrees of His Divine Maker, who has willed that 
the consequences of original sin should be perpetual. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, not to expect an end to troubles in this world, but rather to steel one’s 
soul to bear troubles, by which we are taught to look forward with ‘certainty 
to supreme happiness. Christ has not promised eternal bliss in heaven to 
riches, nor to a life of ease, to honors or to power, but to long-suffering and 
to tears, to the love of justice and to cleanness of heart. 

From this it may clearly be seen what consequences are to be expected 
from that false pride which, rejecting our Saviour’s Kingship, places man at the 
summit of all things and declares that human nature must rule supreme. And 
yet this supreme rule can neither be attained nor even defined. The rule of 
Jesus Christ derives its form and its power from Divine Love: a holy and 
orderly charity is both its foundation and its crown. Its necessary consequences 
are the strict fulfilment of duty, respect of mutual rights, the estimation of the 
things of heaven above those of earth, the preference of the love of God to all 
things. But this supremacy of man, which openly rejects Christ, or at least 
ignores Him, is entirely founded upon selfishness, knowing neither charity nor 
self-devotion. Man may indeed be king, through Jesus Christ: but only on con- 

dition that he first of all obey God, and diligently seek his rule of life in God’s 
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law. By the law of Christ we mean not only the natural precepts of morality 
and the Ancient Law, all of which Jesus Christ has perfected and crowned by 
His declaration, explanation and sanction; but also the rest of His doctrine and 
His own peculiar institutions. Of these the chief is His Church. Indeed, what- 
soever things Christ has instituted are most fully contained in His Church. 
Moreover, He willed to perpetuate the office assigned to Him by His Father by 
means of the ministry of the Church so gloriously founded by Himself. On the 
one hand He confided to her all the means of man’s salvation, on the other He 
most solemaly commanded men to be subject to her and to obey her diligently, 
and to follow her even as Himself: ‘“ He that heareth you, heareth'Me; and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth Me’ (Luke x. 16). Wherefore the law of Christ 
must be sought in the Church. Christ is man’s ‘‘ Way ”’; the Church also is his 
“Vay ’—-Christ of Himself and by His very nature, the Church by His com- 
mission and the communication of His power. Hence all who would find salva- 
tion apart from the Church, are led astray and strive in vain. 

As with individuals, so with nations, These, too, must necessarily tend to 
ruinif they go astray from ‘*‘ The Way.” The Son of God, the Creator and 
Redeemer of mankind is King and Lord of the earth, and holds supreme 
dominion over men, both individually and collectively. ‘‘And He gave Him 
power, and glory, and a kingdom: and all peoples, tribes, and tongues shall 
serve Him” (Daniel vii. 14). ‘‘I am appointed King by Him. . . . I will 
give Thee the Gentiles for Thy inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for Thy possession ’’ (Psalm ii. 6, 8). Therefore the law of Christ ought 
to prevail in human society and be the guide and teacher of public as well as of 
private life. Since this is so by divine decree, and no man may with impunity 
contravene it, it is an evil thing for the common weal wherever Christianity does 
not hold the place that belongs to it. When Jesus Christ is absent, human 
reason fails, being bereft of its chief protection and light, and the very end is 
lost sight of, for which, under God’s providence, human society has been built 
up. This end is the obtaining by the members of society of natural good 
through the aid of civil unity, though always in harmony with the perfect and 
eternal good which is above nature. But when men’s minds are clouded, both 
rulers and ruled go astray, for they have no safe line to follow nor end to 
aim at. 

CHRIST THE TRUTH. 

Just as it is the height of misfortune to go astray from the “ Way,” so is it 
to abandon the “ Truth.’”’ Christ Himself is the first, absolute and essential 
“Truth,” inasmuch as He is the Word of God, consubstantial and co-eternal 
with the Father, He and the Father being One. ‘I am the Way and the 
Truth.” Wherefore if the Truth be sought by the human intellect, it must first 
of all submit it to Jesus Christ, and securely rest upon His teaching, since there- 
in Truth itself speaketh. There are innumerable and extensive fields of 
thought, properly belonging to the human mind, in which it’ may have free 
scope for its investigations and speculations, and that not only agreeably to its 
nature, but even by a necessity of its nature. But what is unlawful and unnatu- 
ral is that the human mind should refuse to be restricted within its proper 
limits, and, throwing aside its becoming modesty, should refuse to acknowlec ge 
Christ’s teaching. This teaching, upon which our salvation depends, is almost 
entirely about God and the things of God. No human wisdom has invented it, 
but the Son of God hath received’and drunk it in entirely from His Father: 
“The words which thou gavest me, I have given to them ” (John xvii. 8). 
Hence this teaching necessarily embraces many subjects which are not indeed 
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contrary to reason—for that would be an impossibility—but so exalted that we 
can no more attain them by our own reasoning than we can comprehend God 
as Heisin Himself. If there be so many things hidden and veiled by nature, 
which no human ingenuity can explain, and yet which no man in his senses can 
doubt, it would be an abuse of liberty to refuse to accept those which are en- 
tirely above nature, because their essence cannot be discovered. To reject 
dogma is simply to deny Christianity. Our intellect must bow humbly and . 
reverently “unto the obedience of Christ,” so that it be held captive by His 
divinity and authority: “bringing into captivity every understanding unto 
the obedience of Christ’’ (II. Corinthians x. 5). Such. obedience Christ re- 
quires, and justly so. For He is God, and as such holds supreme dominion 
over man’s intellect as well as over his will. By obeying Christ with 
his intellect man by no means acts in a servile manner, but in complete accor’ 
ance with his reason and his natural dignity. For by his will he yields, not to 
the authority of any man but to that of God, the author of his being, and the 
first principle to Whom he is subject by the very law of his nature. He ‘docs 
not suffer himself to be forced by the theories of any human teacher, but by the 
eternal and unchangeable truth. Hence he attains at one and the same time 
the natural good of the intellect and his own liberty. For the truth which pro- 
ceeds from the teaching of Christ clearly demonstrates the real nature and 
value of every being; and man, being endowed with this knowledge, if he but 
obey the truth as perceived, will make all things subject to himself, not himself 
to them; his appetites to his reason, not his reason to his appetites. Thus the 
slavery of sin and falsehood will be shaken off, and the most perfect liberty at- 
tained: “‘ You shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free ” (John 
viii. 32). It is, then, evident that those whose intellect rejects the yoke of Christ 
are obstinately striving against, God. Having shaken off God’s authority, they 
are by no means freer, for they will fall beneath some human sway.. They are 
sure to choose some one whom they will listen to, obey, and follow as their 
guide. Moreover, they withdraw their intellect from the communication of 
divine truths, and thus limit it within a narrower circle of knowledge, so that 
they are less fitted to succeed in the pursuit even of natural science. For there 
are in nature very many things whose apprehension or explanation is greatly 
aided by the light of divine truth. Not unfrequently, too, God, in order to 
chastise their pride, does not permit men to see’ thé truth, and thus they are 
pinished in the things wherein they sin. This is why we often see men of 
great intellectual power and erudition making the grossest blunders. even in 
natural science. 

It must therefore be clearly admitted that, in the life of a Christian, the 
intellect must be entirely subject to God’s authority, And if, in this submission 
of reason to authority, our self-love, which is so strong, is restrained and made 
to suffer, this only proves the necessity to a Christian of long-suffering, not only 
in will but also in. intellect.. We would remind those persons of this truth who 
desire a kind of Christianity such as they themselves had devised, whose pre- 
cepts should be very mild, much more indulgent towards human nature, and re- 
quiring little ifany hardships to be borne. They do not properly understand the 
meaning of faith and Christian precepts. They do not see that the Cross meets 
us everywhere, the model of our life, the eternal standard of all who wish to 
fullow Christ in reality and not merely in name. 

i$ CHRIST THE LIFE. 

God alone is Life. All other beings partake of life, but ave not:life. Christ 

from all eternity and by His very nature, is “the Life,” just as He is the Truth, 
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because He is God of God. From Him, as from its most sacred source, all life 
pervades and ever will pervade creation. Whatever is,is by Him; whatever 
lives, lives by Him. For by .the Word “‘all things were made; and .without 
Him was made nothing that was made.” This is true of the natural life; but, 
as We have sufficiently indicated above, we have-a much higher and better life, 
won for us by Christ’s mercy, that is to say, ‘the life of grace,” whose happy 
consummation is “the life of glory,” to which all our thoughts and actiens 
ought to be directed. The whole object of Christian doctrine and morality is 
that “‘ we being dead to sin, should live to justice ” (1. Peter ii. 24)—that is, to 
virtue and holiness. In this consists the moral life, with the certain hope of a 
happy eternity. This justice, in order to be advantageous to salvation, is nour- 
ished by Christian faith. ‘“ The just man liveth by faith ” (Galatians iii. 11). 
“ Without faitn it is impossible to please God ” (Hebrews xi. 6). Consequently 
Jesus Christ, the creator and preserver of faith, also preserves and nourishes our 
moral life. This He does chiefly by the ministry of His Church. To Her, in 
His wise and merciful counsel, He has entrusted certain agencies which engender 
the supernatural life, protect it, and revive it if it should fail. This generative 
and conservative power of the virtues that make for salvation is therefore lost, 
whenever morality is dissociated from divine faith. A system of morality based 
exclusively on human reason robs man of his highest dignity and lowers him 
from the supernatural to the merely natural life. Not but that man is able by 
the right use of reason to know and to obey certain principles of the natural law. 
But though he should know them all and keep them inviolate through life— and 
even this is impossible without the aid of the grace of our Redeemer—still it is 
vain for any one without faith to promise himself eternal salvation. If any one 
abide not in Me, he shall be cast forth asa branch, and shall wither, and they shall 
gather him up and cast him into the fire, and he burneth ” (John xv. 6). “ Hethat 
believeth not shall be condemned"’ (Mark xvi. 16). We have but too much 
evidence of the value and result of a morality divorced from divine faith. How 
is it that, in spite of all the zeal for the welfare of the masses, nations are 
in such straits and even distress, and that the evil is daily on the increase? We 
are told that society is quite able to help itself; that it can flourish without the 
assistance of Christianity, and attain its end by its own unaided efforts. Public 
administrators prefer a purely secular system of government. All traces of the 
religion of our forefathers are daily disappearing from political life and adminis- 
tration. What blindness! Once the idea of the authority of God as the Judge 
of right and wrong is forgotten, law must necessarily lose its primary authority 
and justice must perish: and these are the two most powerful and most neces- 
sary bonds of society. Similarly, once the hope and expectation’‘of eternal happi- 
ness is taken away, temporal goods will be greedily sought affer. Every man 
will strive to secure the largest share for himself. Hence arise envy, jealousy, 
hatred. The consequences are conspiracy, anarchy, nihilism. There is neither 
peace abroad nor security at home. Public life is stained with crime. 

So great is this struggle of the passions and so serious the dangers involved 
that we must either anticipate ultimate ruin or seek for an efficient remedy. It 
is of course both right and necessary to punish malefactors, to educate the 
masses, and by legislation to prevent crime in every possible way; but all this 
is by no means sufficient.' The salvation of the nations must be looked for higher. 
A power greater than human must be called in to teach men’s hearts, awaken 
in them the senge of duty, and make them better. This is the power which 
once before saved the world from destruction when groaning under much more 
terrible evils. Once remove all impediments and allow the Christian spirit to 
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revive and grow strong in a nation, and that nation will be healed. The strife 
between the classes and the masses will die away; mutual rights will be re- 
spected. If Christ be listened to, both rich and poor will.do their duty. The 
former will realize that they must observe justice and charity, the latter self- 
restraint and moderation, if both are to be saved. Domestic life will be firmly 
established by the salutary fear of God as the Lawgiver. In the same way the 
precepts of the natural law, which dictates respect for lawful authority and 
obedience to the laws, will exercise their influence over the people. Seditions 
and conspiracies will cease. Wherever Christianity rules over all without let or 
hindrance, there the order established by Divine Providence is preserved, and 
both security and prosperity are the happy result. The common welfare, then, 
urgently demands a return to Him from whom'we should never have goneastray ; 
to Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life,—and this on the part not only 
of individuals but of society as a whole. We must restore Christ to this His 
own rightful possession. All elements 6f the national life must be mace to 
drink in the Life which proceedeth from Him—legislation, political institutions, 
education, marriage, and family life, capital and labor. Every one must see that 
the very growth of civilization which is so ardently desired depends greatly upon 
this, since it is fed and grows not so much by material wealth and prosperity, as 
by the spiritual qualities of morality and virtue. 

It is rather ignorance than ill-will which keeps multitudes away from Jesus 
Christ. There are many who study humanity and the natural world; few who 
study the Son of God. The first step, then, is to substitute knowledge for 
ignorance, so that He may no longer be despised or rejected because He is 
unknown. We conjure all Christians throughout the world to strive all they 
can to know their Redeemer as He really is. The more one contemplates Him 
with sincere and unprejudiced mind, the clearer does it become that there can 
be nothing more salutary than His law, more divine than His teaching. In this 
work, your influence, Venerable Brethren, and the zeal and earnestness of the 
entire clergy,can do wonders. You must look upon it as a chief part of your 
duty to engrave upon the minds of your people the true knowledge, the very 
likeness of Jesus Christ; to illustrate His charity, His mercies, His teaching, 
by your writings and your words, in schools, in universities, from the pulpit; 
wherever opportunity is offered you. The world has heard enough of the-so- 
called “ rights of man.” Let it hear something of the rights of God. That the 
time is suitable is proved by the very general revival of religious feeling already 
referred to, and especially that devotion towards Our Saviour of which there 
are so many indications, and which, please God, we shall hand on to the New 
Century as a pledge of happier times to come. But as this consummation 
cannot be hopél for except by the aid of divine grace, let us strive in prayer, 
with united heart and voice, to incline Almighty God unto mercy, that He 
would not suffer those to perish whom He had redeemed by His Blocd. 
May He look down in mercy upon this world, which has indeed sinned 
much, but which has also suffered much in expiation! And, embracing in 
His loving-kindness all races and classes of mankind, may He remember His 
own words: “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to 
Myself ’’ (John xii. 32). 

As a pledge of the Divine favors, and intoken of Our fatherly affection, we 
lovingly impart to You, Venerable Brethren, and to your Clergy and People, 
the Apostolic Blessing. 

Given at St. Peter’s in Rome, the first day of November, 1goo, in the 23d 
year of Our Pontificate. LEO XIII., Pope. 
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CONSIDER IT, YE WANDERERS OF TO-DAY, 
‘THE CHRIST’S SOFT PITY FOR THE ERRING SOUL. 
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